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Oh, yes—wheats do differ . . . in flavor. 


And to make fine-flavored whole wheat 
flour, you have to start with fine-flavored 
wheat. 


So, in selecting choice wheats for milling 
into whole wheat flour, Pillsbury pays 
particular attention to flavor . . . because we 
know that you know that full, rich, whole 
wheat flavor is the big thing in building 

and maintaining a volume of business 
on whole wheat bread. 


OTHER FACTS ABOUT PILLSBURY’S 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


—They’re milled by whole wheat spe- 
cialists using special milling equipment. 
—They’re milled from choice, high- 
protein wheat that gives the flour exceptional 
baking quality. (Pillsbury pays premium 
prices to get wheat of the desired quality.) 
—Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours reach 
you fresh, while their flavor is at its best. 


General Offices: Mi 





Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
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POSTWAR PACKAGING 
PROBLEMS SOLVED 
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In 1931, when Bemis Deltaseal* Sys- 
tem of Packaging was introduced, there 
was no thought of postwar packaging 
problems... nor, of course, of war 







IS THE ONLY BAG WITH 
But the years of experience since THE “EASY-POUR” SPOUT 










then, in flour maleng as well as in A Practical Package for free-flowing, 
many other industries, have proved powdered or granular products. 
that Deltaseal can be the complete an- A Proven Sales Builder that gets 
: f choice display positions. Wins 
swer for the packaging of most free- and holds customer approval. 
flowing products in consumer-size A Timesaver in Packaging Department 





because of packing speed. 






packages. And whether or not your 
postwar products are new or old, they’Il 
need new, modern packaging for the 
highly competitive postwar markets. 








Deltaseal Bags make compact, color- 
ful, eye-catching displays and your 







customers will like their convenience 


... meaning repeat sales for you. More- 
over, the Deltaseal closing method (4 VIS: ((4f 


makes neat, siftproof closures with SYSTEM OF 
speed and economy. Fu CKAGIM G 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
OFFICES: Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo « Char- 
lotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit « E. Pepperell « Houston 
Indianapolis « Kansas City « Los Angeles e Louisville 
Memphis « New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk 
Oklahoma City *« Omaha « Peoria « St. Louis « Salina 
Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle « Wichita 










*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





=. East Pepperell, Mass., 
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CAKE BAKERS! 


A Cake can be no better than the ingredients 







Pray VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Adequate supplies of the famous “Buttercup” Soft 
Wheat for production of a continuing, greatly increased 
volume of Cake Flour are further insured by our lease 
of the 250,000 bu. grain storage of the former Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 


This, with the Granite City (Illinois) Elevator acquired 
last year gives us first access to all virgin, country run 
“Buttercup” Soft Wheat produced and ample storage 
to guarantee supplies of this extraordinary cake flour 
wheat throughout an entire crop year. 


Buy Cake Flour from those who have the facilities and 


“know how” to produce it—buy from Valiers. 


USE VALIER’S 
All Superior Cake Flours 


DAINTY SUPERCAKE 
EXCELLENCE HIRATIO 
DANDY SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 
VOGUE ‘GENERAL PURPOSE 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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e Patents 
e Clears 
e Ryes 

e Whole Wheat 
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"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


Those many extra people you 


know who now have discovered 


the value of buying better food 
products are extra reasons why 


Flour Milling Capacity KELLY’S FAMOUS is today's 


5000 Sacks natural money maker for pro- 


Grain Storage Capacity 


1,000,000 Bushels gressive jobbers. 







Never a Question About 


“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


EVERY USE FLOUR 


// WY 
AN 


MILLING 
COMPANY 






a a elena 


“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 





HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Town Crier does not depend 
wholly upon its excellence | 
to get and hold the house- 
wives. favor. It is preceded 
and accompanied by a sales 
program that matches Town 
Crier in getting the job done. 








THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 












ARNOLD OF STERLING TRIES TO MILL THE BEST FLOUR TILLED ANYWHERE 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


'S BETTER BAKING ; : 
TODAY S G increases tomorrows customers 


Every Pikes Peak Flour meets the highest standards of performance for every require- 
ment of your bakery. The quality background of Pikes Peak Flours begins with the 
careful selection and master milling of virgin wheat grown in the High Altitude Wheat 
Empire. Cereal chemists and research bakers maintain a constant control of uniformity 
through continuous laboratory tests and baking experiments to assure year-round satis- 
faction and unfailing dependability for all your baking requirements. 


PIKES PEA K FLOURS.... for all your baking requirements 


Serving He Gakers of America for over SS years 
THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Sakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Soft Wheat Problem May Lead 
to Ceilings Boost and Subsidy End 








STUDY OF SUBSIDY MECHANICS 
SEEN: CEILINGS MAY BE TOO HIGH 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There is considerable likelihood that the 
current soft wheat subsidy rate problem may lead to a re-examina- 
tion of the entire subsidy operation and result in a tecommenda- 
tion that flour ceilings be advanced to parity and subsidy payments 
be discontinued entirely, according to informed sources here. 


Officials who are familiar with the 
mechanics of the subsidy and the efforts 
of Defense Supplies Corp. to remove 
inequities to the soft wheat millers be- 
lieve that the soft wheat industry prob- 
lem, while aggravated by the disparity 
between subsidy rates for soft wheat 
and low protein hard wheats, is actually 
a basic economic dislocation of the in- 
dustry. 

In reviewing the background of the 
subject, it is pointed out that the sub- 
sidy was designed without previous ex- 
perience, and there is a strong suspi- 
cion that the payment calculation method 
is too loose to reflect actual conditions. 
This fault is one that hardly could have 
been foreseen under a rigid mechanical 
operation such as perforce had to be 
adopted by the DSC. One official states 
that the subsidy operation might have 
been made to work more effectively had 
it been given a trial run without monthly 
change during a marketing cycle. At 
the end of that time adjustments could 
have been made which would have tight- 
ened up the whole operation. However, 
it is admitted that under a trial run 
period it is possible that some mills 
might have obtained excessive payments 
which could only be recovered through 
taxes, and payment of which certainly 
would be open to question by Congress, 
according to the feeling of DSC officials. 

Government officials who hold to the 
theory that the soft wheat industry prob- 
lem is economic, cite the loss of soft 
wheat flour business amounting to nearly 





Robert E. Sterling 
Home from Hospital 


Robert E. Sterling, editor of THE 
NorRTHWESTERN MILLER and chairman of 
the board of the Miller Publishing Co., 
has returned to his Kansas City home 
after spending three months in St. Luke’s 
Hospital in that city under medical treat- 
ment for an intestinal disorder. After 
further rest and recuperation, he antici- 
pates returning to his regular duties later 
in the summer. 

In Mr. Sterling’s enforced absence from 
his desk, editorial comment in the MILL- 
ER has been supplied by Carroll K. Mich- 
ener, its managing editor, and other mem- 
bers of the staff, while Maurice Johnson, 
assistant manager of the Miller Publish- 
ing Co’s. southwestern branch office, has 
been in charge of its affairs there. 


26,000,000 sacks and the almost equiva- 
lent gain in the use of bakers flour. The 
similarity of these figures while not 
proof positive is striking and bound to 
impress students of the problem. 

Another point brought out is that soft 
wheat millers have been unable to ob- 
tain ceilings for their products in most 
of their markets, which lends weight to 
the contention that the soft wheat flour 
industry suffers a more significant de- 
fect than the disparity of subsidy pay- 
ments. 

There is also a strong suspicion at 
the DSC that flour ceilings in general 
may be too high, as reports have been 
received at that agency that flour sales 
have been made at discounts from the 
OPA ceilings. If that condition is true 
it certainly would discredit current OPA 
ceilings and bring into review the neces- 
sity for subsidy payments to a consider- 
able extent. 

Officials who have been deeply con- 
cerned over the position of the soft 
wheat millers are seriously considering 
a recommendation that the subsidy be 
abandoned and that flour prices be ad- 
vanced to full parity. Under such con- 
ditions the milling industry would be 
able to compete freely except for the 
fact that wheat prices are subject to 
supporting influences of Commodity 
Credit Corp. operations in those markets. 

Despite the efforts of industry and 
government officials to devise an airtight 
subsidy operation, there were too many 
intangibles involved, such as government 
and lend-lease purchases of flour which 
have not reached expectations, to have 
attained a perfect subsidy payment op- 
eration. 

In some quarters there appears to be 
a broad misconception of the purpose 
of the flour subsidy. Some millers have 
looked upon subsidy payments as a 
means through which the government in- 
tended to assure a certain profit level to 
the millers. In some instances that may 
have been the result of subsidy payments 
but it is generally not its major pur- 
pose, “The prime purpose of the subsidy 
is to correct wheat prices in line with 
the related price of wheat used in the 
OPA flour ceilings. This, it is claimed, 
preserved the competitive positions of the 
different millers as they existed prior 
to price control. In drawing attention 
to this condition, officials say that in 
normal times certain mills have had to 
withdraw from ‘markets when going 
prices did not reflect profitable opera- 
tions. -- Neither: price control nor subsidy 


<> 





operations were designed to eliminate 
that normal condition. 

Another possibility which may result 
from a restudy of subsidy payments 
would be the use of the Canadian post- 
audit system which was formerly sug- 
gested to the industry but rejected as 
impractical. 

Soft wheat millers are reported as 
feeling that further negotiations with 
the DSC will be fruitless and they may 
attempt to bring congressional pressure 
to-bear to remove the inequity now exist- 
ing between the soft wheat segment of 
the industry and low protein hard wheat. 
These protests will highlight the whole 
subsidy problem and can only result in 
a sweeping examination of the operations 
of the payment rate for the entire indus- 
try, it is intimated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Vanishing Profit 
Compels Bread 
Price Increases 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Price increases 
for bread at wholesale and retail for 
10 bakeries selling in major urbari areas 
in two states have been authorized by 
OPA under Order 80 to GMPR, effec- 
tive Aug. 11. The following companies 
are affected by this order: Di Carlo’s 
National Bakery, Franco-American Bak- 
ing Co., Barbara Ann Baking Co., Lan- 
gendorf United Bakeries, Inc., Olson’s 
Bakery, Gordon Bread Co., Continental 
Baking Co. and Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
all located in the Los Angeles trading 
area, and General Baking Co., Betts 
Baking Co. and Sutorious Bread Co., 
selling in the Hutchinson, Kansas, trad- 
ing area. 

In most instances. these 
whose prices had been frozen at GMPR 
levels, have been sustaining either out- 
of-pocket losses or greatly reduced 
profits. 


producers, 


<— 


New prices for the California bak- 
eries are 103%c at wholesale and 13¢ at 
retail for a 114-lb loaf of enriched white 
bread. In Kansas new bread prices, 
except rye, are as follows: 20- to 22-oz 
loaves, 9c at wholesale, llc at retail; 
29- to 32-0z loaves at wholesale, 14c. 

All of these companies had petitioned 
OPA for price adjustment to compen- 
sate for increased costs of ingredients 
and packaging materials. In issuing its 
order granting the adjustments, OPA 
states that these companies had threat- 
ened to discontinue production unless 
relief were granted. Their profit and 
loss position is shown as follows: 


Profit or loss 
for 1944 
(estimated) 


Base period 
aver. profit 
Company per annum 
Di Carlo’s National 
Bakery 
Franco-American 
Baking Co. 
Barbara Ann 
Baking Co. 
Langendorf United 
Bakeries, Inc. ..216,455.34 
Olson’s Bakery ... 33,595.99 
Gordon Bread Co.. 20,106.26 
Continental 
Baking Co. 


$12,953.76 $12,968.00 


- 13,523.11 —8,398.56 


. 24,636.09 166,364.56 


—13,932.40 
—4,540.00 
857.64 


. ++ 104,422.95 —97,812.44 

The eighth applying company, Inter- 
state Bakeries Corporation, submitted no 
statement of its base period operations. 
In 1948, its profit was $18,164.95, and its 
estimated loss for 1944 is $74,920.60. 

Sales by these companies constitute 
more than 90% of all bread sold at 
wholesale, according to OPA, and are 
conservatively estimated to be at least 
double the production rate of the price 
base years of 1936-39. Consequential 
increase in volume has not been reflected 
in the profit position of these companies. 

Cost studies conducted in the Hutchin- 
son area revealed that the General Bak- 
ing Co., selling 18% of the bread sup- 
ply, and Sutorious Bread Co., supplying 
10%, cannot continue to take losses on 
these sales. The Betts Baking Co., also 
involved in the price adjustment, finds 
its profit more than halved to $24,000, 
on total sales of $615,000, as against 
average profits of $57,000 annually on a 
yearly volume of $366,000 in the price 
base years. 





Tight Storage May Force Kansas City Embargo 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The permit committee of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
continues to keep a close watch on wheat receipts and reports that with the aid of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. it may be possible to avoid the imposition of an em- 


bargo. 


The CCC has ordered out 750,000 bus of wheat and has also enlarged the 


territory to which CCC Kansas City office can ship to include Arkansas and parts of 
the Southeast. Wheat receipts at Kansas City Aug. 15 amounted to 250 cars, about 


half the daily figure for last week. 


* 


* 


CCC to Halt Canadian Wheat Imports 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Commodity Credit Corp. has announced that imports 


of Canadian wheat will be halted on Jan. 1, 19465. 


It is claimed that between 40,- 


000,000 and 50,000,000 bus will have to be purchased in the meantime to fulfill com- 


mitments already made. 


* 


* 


First Durum Arrives at Minneapolis 


—-MINNEAPOLIS, MinN.—The first car of new crop durum wheat arrived at Min- 


neapolis July 14. 
Grain Co. 


It was purchased by King Midas Flour Mills from the Hoover 
Grading No. 2 hard amber durum, the grain originated at Alice, N. D., 


and-was shipped to the King Midas mill at Superior, Wis. 
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PILLSBURY CO. PLANS $7,500,000 
STOCK ISSUE, CHANGE OF NAME 


New Capital Would Be Used to Retire First Mortgage Bonds, 


Increase Working Capital—Officials Indicate 
Further Extension Planned 


Minneapotis, Minn.—A_ preferred 
stock issue in -the amount of approxi- 
mately $7,500,000 and a change in the 
company’s name to Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
is proposed by the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., officials of the organization an- 
nounced Aug. 14. The stock issue will 
be managed by Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
and Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood. 

Recent, extensions of the company’s 
business have included acquisition of 
flour mills, feed plants, soybean process- 
ing plants and other properties on the 
Pacific Coast and in the Middle West. 
All recent acquisitions have been ac- 
quired for cash, without capital financ- 
ing, it is stated in information being 
sent to stockholders, Company officials 
indicate that further extension and diver- 
sification of its business is contemplated. 

“With the additional capital, the com- 
pany will be maintained in a strong 
financial position with no funded debt 
or liens against its properties,” John S. 
Pillsbury, chairman of the board, stated. 
The new capital will be used in part to 
complete retirement of the company’s 
first mortgage bonds which are now held 
by the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, and the remainder 


will be added to working capital. An 
additional 25,000 shares of preferred 
stock are to be authorized to be avail- 
able for issue in the future, either for 
cash or. property. 

The new corporate name, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., is proposed as more repre- 
sentative of the 75-year-old milling com- 
pany’s broadening activities, Mr. Pills- 
bury explained. “In addition to flour, 
the company manufactures packaged 
foods with a grain base, commercial 
feeds for livestock and poultry, soybean 
products, and also manufactures. de- 
hydrated bean and pea soups and con- 
centrated cereals for the armed forces. 
These latter products and others. de- 
veloped in the company’s research lab- 
oratories have interesting prospects for 
the postwar market,” Mr. Pillsbury said. 

A sinking fund is provided for in the 
proposals. The fund would be used to 
retire annually a minimum of approxi- 
mately 2% of the preferred stock issued. 
The dividend rate and offering price of 
the stock are to be determined by the 
company’s directors. A special meeting 
of stockholders has been called for 
Sept. 12 to vote upon the authorization 
of the preferred stock and the change 
in the company’s name. 


= 





CCC Extends Feed Wheat Use to 
All Types of Livestock, Poultry 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Restrictions on 
the use of feed wheat have been eased 
to permit its use for cattle, hog and 
poultry feeding, officials of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. have announced. 
Premature announcements last week by 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
and CCC field offices gave rise to some 
confusion and technically placed certain 
users in violation of the present restric- 
tions, it was stated. 

The recent CCC decision permits the 
use of feed wheat allocated during Sep- 
tember, even though it were received 
prior to that time, in feeding all types 
of animals and poultry, including broil- 
ers. Previous prohibitions restricting 
feed wheat use for finishing out cattle 
not to exceed “good” grade and for 
finishing hogs under 240 lbs are among 
those expiring Sept. 1, 1944. 

The CCC owned 89,386,315 bus of 
wheat as of July 31, 1944. Feed wheat 
purchases by that agency during July 
totaled 24,495,000 bus which slightly ex- 
ceeded sales of approximately 21,055,000 
bus. : 

August allocation of approximately 
21,000,000 bus may be exceeded, it was 
stated at CCC offices here. 

A breakdown of CCC owned stocks in 


bushels, as of July 31 and sales as of 
that date at four CCC branch offices 
is shown in the accompanying table. 

Purchases during July were only 
slightly in excess of sales. The rate 
of feed wheat sales during the two 
months of the current quarter is run- 
ning at a little more than 40% of the 
three-month allocation of 100,000,000 bus. 
If the quarterly allocation is to be dis- 
posed of, it may be concluded that sales 
from terminal elevators at such points 
as Kansas City and Chicago may be 
accelerated considerably within the next 
45 days, thereby providing some relief 
from terminal elevator congestion at 
those points. 

It may be concluded that, if the pres- 
ent annual feed wheat allocation is not 
increased, the present monthly purchase 
rate approximates maximum monthly ac- 
quisition, since the present feed wheat 
purchasing program started after July 
8. Men in the grain trade should be 
able to determine from these totals 
whether it will be necessary for CCC 
to extend purchasing to the country ele- 
vator level. 
~ No amendment has been issued to the 
feed wheat purchase contract to bring 
it in line with the relaxed use provi- 


CCC Wheat Stocks, Purchases and Sales, July, 1944 


Owned at: Chicago . Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

34,919,000 29,297,000 24,107,000 1,060,000 

Sold July 1-31 .......... 10,957,000 3,786,000 3,282,000 3,029,000 
EE. 25 ea b REE YG SoM REL VG td sd 6 GSR ODL OEE OP ice Cares oe EoLebe 

I ORNS co ee Se SE Ge get ay ay vee pigs 

SE <6 dN gb 'e 0 oe 1,350,000 : 1,600 506,849 

PON ooo Wis db noses 173,000 “19,891,000 24,565 2,546,000 
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sions, it was stated at CCC headquar- 


ters. It is probable that such action 
will. be taken prior to the September 
allocation announcement, however. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CORN MEAL ENRICHMENT 
DISCUSSED AT MEETING 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A joint meeting of the 
cereal subcommittee of the Food Nutri- 
tion Board and of corn millers from va- 
rious southern states that have enrich- 
ment laws was held in Chicago last week 
to discuss the enrichment of corn meal. 

Enrichment legislation in the South 
has progressed faster apparently than 
the practical means for carrying forward 
this enrichment,-with the result that the 
enforcement of these laws has had to 
be postponed. The authorities realize 
that to make the laws effective, the mill- 
ers‘will have to get behind the movement, 
so the meeting was called to review 
the situation. 

The millers agreed to do everything in 
their power to advance the enrichment 
program and a special committee is to 
be appointed by the president of the 
Corn Millers Federation to work with 
the manufacturers of enrichment master- 
mixes. This committee is to report its 
recommendation back to the cereal sub- 
committee. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——-~ 


NONPAYMENT OF SUBSIDY 
BRINGS ACTION IN COURT 


SeaTTLeE, WasH.—Suit has been brought 
by the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. against 
the United States government for $6,- 
277.50, an amount which the milling com- 
pany claims is due it in payment of pre- 
war export subsidies. 

The petition states that the company 
had arranged to export 8,360 bbls of 
wheat flour to the Philippine Islands. 
The shipment was diverted from the 
Philippine Islands to Hawaii and Van- 
couver, B. C. because of the outbreak 
of war, it is charged. 

Recovery of the export subsidy on the 
shipment is sought on the grounds that 
the company acted in good faith and 
that payment was to be made ac- 
cording to the purchase contract. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Lt. Fred Wolf Receives 
Discharge From Navy 


Lt. Fred Wolf, president of the Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, has re- 
ceived an honorable discharge from the 
Navy and will be back at the mill late 
in August. He has been stationed at 
Hutchinson much of the time while in 
the service, which allowed him to be 
close to the affairs of the mill. At pres- 
ent he is vacationing in Colorado. 











Semolina Awards 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co. sold 700,000 Ibs of sem- 
olina to the War Food Administration un- 
der Award 169 at $3.59 sack, f.o.b. Fari- 
bault, and the King Midas Flour Mills 
sold 540,000 Ibs at $3.54 sack, f.o.b. Su- 
perior, both sellers to deliver in 100-Ib 
bags. 














WHEAT ACREAGE GOALS 
FOR 1945 ANNOUNCED 


WPA Asks for 68,500,000 Acres, An In. 
crease of 1,900,000 Acres Over 
1944 Sowings 


WasuineorTon, D. C.—State wheat acre- 
age goals for 1945, totaling approxi- 
mately 68,500,000, have been announced 
by the War Food Administration, an in- 
crease of 1,900,000 over the acreage 
planted this year. In view of the im- 
proved wheat supply situation, WFA offi- 
cials warn that it is undesirable to ex- 
ceed the maximum limits recommended. 
At normal acreage yields, it is asserted 
that the 1945 acreage goal will provide 
adequate needs and allow for an ade- 
quate reserve to be carried over into 
the next crop year. 

The 1944 seeded acreage and 1945 
acreage goals, by states, follow: 

Maine, 2,000 in 1944 and 2,000 in 1945; 
New York, 370,000 and 350,000; New 
Jersey, 77,000 and 75,000; Pennsylvania, 
963,000 and 1,000,000; Illinois, 1,381,000 
and 1,500,000; Indiana, 1,812,000 and 1,- 
380,000; Michigan, 958,000 and 900,000; 
Iowa, 166,000 and 180,000; Minnesota, 
1,344,000 and 1,400,000; Missouri, 1,714,- 
000 and 2,500,000; Nebraska, 3,881,000 
and 4,300,000; Ohio, 2,076,000 and 2,000,- 
000; South Dakota, 3,291,000 and 3,600,- 
000; Wisconsin, 68,000 and 70,000. 

Delaware, 68,000 and 65,000; Maryland, 
380,000 and 410,000; Virginia, 574,000 
and 575,000; West Virginia, 127,000 and 
130,000; North Carolina, 601,000 and 
600,000; Kentucky, 474,000 and 525,000; 
Tennessee, 491,000 and 600,000; Alabama, 
17,000 and 20,000; Arkansas, 52,000 and 
40,000; Georgia, 225,000 and 275,000; 
South Carolina, 318,000 and 325,000; 
Mississippi, 25,000 and 25,000. 

Oklahoma, 5,130,000 and _ 5,800,000; 
Texas, 4,628,000 and 4,600,000; Arizona, 
35,000 and 26,000; California, 572,000 and 
700,000; Colorado, 1,665,000 and 1,725,- 
000; Idaho, 1,066,000 and 1,100,000; Kan- 
sas, 13,317,000 and 13,500,000; Montana, 
4,390,000 and 4,000,000; Nevada, 22,000 
and 19,000; New Mexico, 481,000 and 
373,000; North Dakota, 10,226,000 and 
10,000,000; Oregon, 997,000 and 950,000; 
Utah, 296,000 and 300,000; Washington, 
2,697,000 and 2,375,000; Wyoming, 278,- 
000 and 325,000. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES J. FITE, TEXAS 
GRAIN MAN, FOUND DEAD 


Fort Wortu, Texas.—The decapitated 
body of James J. Fite, manager and co- 
owner of the Pitman-Fite Grain Co. 
Wichita Falls, Texas, was discovered on 
Aug. 7 beside the railroad tracks ad- 
jacent to the company. Mr. Fite became 
a partner* of John Pitman, Hereford, 
Texas, after buying the property of the 
J. C. Hunt Grain Co. Prior to this 
partnership, he served as Texas grain 
buyer for General Mills, Inc., in Wichita 
Falls and Amarillo. Highly regarded 
among grain men, Mr. Fite was a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Association. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NOEL S. BENNETT DEAD 
Axpany, N. Y.—Noel S. Bennett, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Barber & Bennett, 
Inc., grain merchants, died here Aug. 4 
He was 66, and had been associated with 
the company since 1899. 
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RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
TERMINATES “STUDIES” 


New Annual Publication Will Give More 
Emphasis to Long-Run Eco- 
nomics of Grain 


“Wheat Studies,” published three times 
each year for the past 20 years, is being 
terminated with the July, 1944, number, 
the Food Research Institute of Stan- 
ford University, publishers of the pe- 
riodical, has announced. The results of 
the institute’s research on grains will be 
presented in new forms and the research 
program will have a somewhat different 
emphasis. 

An annual review of world: wheat de- 
velopments, broadened to give more at- 
tention to other grains, will be combined 
with a world grain outlook for the cur- 
rent crop year and beyond it. This 
book will contain charts and statistical 
tables similar to those which have ap- 
peared in Wheat Studies, and due con- 
sideration will be given to matters of 
agricultural and food policy. The first 
volume of the new type, under some 
such title as World Grain Review and 
Outlook, 1944-45, is planned for publi- 
cation late this year, at a price of $3, 
officials of the institute explained. 

During its two decades of continuous 
publication, Wheat Studies came to en- 
joy a world-wide reputation for its au- 
thoritative contributions on wheat in the 
world economy. Years of concentrated 
research on this great cereal in the Unit- 
ed States and abroad, have by no means 
exhausted the subject, members of the 
research institute’s staff point out. Prob- 
ably more is known about wheat today 
than about any other foodstuff of wide- 
spread importance. 

The staff of the Food Research Insti- 
tute will be permitted, through discon- 
tinuance of Wheat Studies, to give more 
attention to commodities that have been 
less intensively investigated and to 
broader issues of national and interna- 
tional policy, institute officials said in 
announcing discontinuance of the pub- 
lication. “While in part that accumulated 
experience of our staff will be used on 
other subjects, certain features of Wheat 
Studies will be carried forward in book 
and pamphlet forms,” the announcement 
stated. 

The research program of the institute 
for the next few years will place less 
emphasis on shortrun analysis of grain 
economics. 

For those who use Wheat Studies for 
reference purposes, the institute has in 
preparation a small volume that should 
greatly facilitate its use. The book will 
contain a brief digest of the contents of 
each issue (except “Surveys”) and an 
index to the 20 volumes of Wheat 
Studies. It will be priced at $2. The 
institute will also fill orders for sepa- 
rate volumes of Wheat Studies in so far 
as it is able to do so for those who wish 
to complete their sets. 





———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS GO BACK TO WORK 

Greex Bay, Wis—A 24-hour work 
stoppage following a request for a 10c 
per hour increase in wages was ended 
Aug. 7 following negotiations between 
bakers and the managements of the 
Bohemian Baking Co. and Cobb’s Sunlit 
Bakery. The bakers were granted an 
increase of 6¢ per hour, conditioned on 
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ENRICHMENT PRE-MIXES TO CARRY 
~ 10% ABOVE MINIMUM FOR SAFETY 


Action of Vitamin Suppliers in Discontinuing Lean and Sub- 
Standard Pre-Mixes Not Entire Solution to Flour 
Vitamin Deficiency, Federation Says 


the approval of thé War Labor Board. 
Employees also agreed to forego vaca- 


tions because of the manpower shortage, ~- 


but will receive an additional two weeks’ 
pay. WLB denied’a wage increase for 
the bakers several months ago and since 
that time further negotiations had failed 
to result in an agreement. 
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MRS. H. A. MERRILL DIES 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Mrs. Harold A. 
Merrill, wife of the well-known Kansas 
City grain man, died at home Aug. 11. 
She was 50 years old, and had been ill 
for some time. Mr. Merrill, formerly 
for many years identified with the Davis- 
Noland-Merrill Grain Co., since the first 
of the year has operated his own com- 
pany. They have two sons, William, a 
staff sergeant in the air corps, and Don- 
ald, who is at home and will be 18 this 
fall. Another son, Kenneth, died two 
years ago as the result of a swimming 
accident in Kansas City. A great num- 
ber of friends, many of them identified 
with the grain industries, attended the 
funeral services for Mrs. Merrill Aug. 
14. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Millers’ Federation 
Issues Bulletins 
on Postwar Plans 


Cuicaco, I1rt.— ‘Immediate Postwar 
Planning Needed” is the title of the first 
of a series of bulletins on this subject 
issued by Millers National Federation 
for its postwar planning committee. Oth- 
er bulletins on various phases of post- 
war adjustments will be forthcoming, 
federation officials promise. 

The postwar planning committee held 
its original meeting at the time of the 
federation convention in May of this 
year and at that time laid plans for 
keeping the membership informed on 
developments and proposals which would 
be helpful in the period which is fast 
approaching. One session of the annual 
meeting was devoted to this subject. 

Chairman of the committee is H. A. 
Bullis, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 
The other members are J. C. Beaven, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago; Henry 
H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills, Dallas; 
R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co. Omaha; R. K. Hammel, 
Trenton (Ill.) Milling Co; E. J. 
Heselman, Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evans- 
ville; J. L. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle; Philip W. Pillsbury, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; Elmer 
W. Reed, Shellabarger Mills, Salina; 
Fred N. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., 
Portland, Mich; Charles Ritz, Interna- 
tional Milling Co,, Minneapolis, and Clark 
R. Yager, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville. 








Lionel Barrymore, actor, remarked one 
day at a luncheon: “I like farm humor. 
It is so courageous. Farmers, you 
know, need lots of courage. 
An old, white-whiskered 


Corny farmer was talking in the 
H UMOPL éeneral store one day about 


a crop failure. 

“*Ves,’ he said, ‘our corn crop sure 
did fail us back in 1873.’ Then he gave a 
chuckle and went on, ‘Why, one hot day 
in '73, we had corn for dinner and dad 
ate 19 acres of it.’” 


Cuicaco, Int.—Manufacturers of vita- 
min enrichment pre-mixes decided, at a 
meeting held here Aug. 9 with the tech- 
nical committee of the Millers National 
Federation, to discontinue supplying pre- 
mixes that do not provide for a safety 
factor of at least 10% more of vitamins 
and iron required by flour standards. 

This action follows closely the dis- 
closure by federal food inspectors that, 
of hundreds of samples of flour obtained 
in commercial channels, approximately 
10% of all samples analyzed contained 
less than the minimum enrichment re- 
quirements. 

“The government authorities have 
reached the point where they are no 
longer very patient about lapses of 
this kind,” Federation officials declared 
in a statement issued following the 
meeting, The statement adds that elimi- 
nation of the minimum standard enrich- 
ment pre-mix will not provide a com- 
plete solution to the problem and sug- 
gests that all millers check enrichment 
pre-mix feeders. to make sure that the 
machines are in order. 

Existence of warehouse stocks of lean 
and sub-standard premixes “somewhat 
complicates” early action on universal 
use of pre-mixes containing the added 
10% as a safety factor, Federation of- 
ficials point out. “It is fairly certain 
that in the near future the manufacture 
of such products will be discontinued,” 
the spokesmen stated. 

The complete statement issued by the 
Federation regarding the vitamin pre- 
mixes follows: 

“The use by some millers of enrich- 
ment pre-mixes which do not provide a 
10% safety factor is regarded by the 
technical committee of Millers National 
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Federation as one of the principal rea- 
sons why a certain amount of enriched 
flour is being found by the federal au- 
thorities to contain less than the mini- 
mum amount permitted in the official 
standards. For that reason, the Federa- 
tion has recently discussed this prob- 
lem with the principal pre-mix suppliers 
who serve’ the milling industry. 

‘ “The pre-mix suppliers all recognize 
the hazard to the mills of pre-mixes 
which do not provide a 10% safety fac- 
tor, and are taking steps toward the 
early elimination of all such pre-mixes. 
Early action is somewhat complicated by 
the existence of warehouse stocks and 
goods in transit, but it is fairly certain 
that in the near future the manufac- 
ture of lean and sub-standard pre-mixes 
will be discontinued and such products 
will no longer be available. It is ex- 
pected that a more definite statement 
may be made on this point a month 
hence. 

“This constructive program of the pre- 
mix manufacturers will go a long way 
in insuring that enriched flour will con- 
tain the minimum amounts of vitamins 
and iron required by the standards. It 
will not, however, provide the entire 
solution of meeting these requirements. 
It will be necessary, in addition, for 
millers to be certain that the enrich- 
ment feeders used in their plants are 
discharging the full amount of pre-mix 
recommended by the manufacturers. A 
feeder that is out of order or which has 
been cut back a little under the proper 
rate of feed is fairly certain to make 
a law violator out of the miller, and the 
government authorities have reached the 
point where they are no longer very 
patient about lapses of this kind.” 





Quality of Soft Winter Wheat 
Crop Rated Exceptionally High 


The quality of the 1944 United States 
soft red winter wheat crop is excep- 
tionally high, much better than the 1943 
crop, and well above average, a bulletin 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
states. Hard red winter, however, is 
grading lower than last season but 
slightly above average. 

Marketings of soft red winter wheat 
have been unusually large this season, 
reflecting the large crop and favorable 
harvesting conditions. Good weather 
over most of the belt during the ripening 
and harvesting period resulted in excep- 
tionally good quality and low moisture 
content.. Only 2% of the receipts in- 
spected during July graded “tough,” the 
report adds. This compares with 32% 
for the same period last year and 16% 
for the 10-year (1934-43) average. 
Eighty per cent of the receipts graded 
No. 2 or better compared with only 
81% last season and 59% for the aver- 
age. Only 6% graded lower than No. 3 
compared with 37% last season and 16% 
for the 1934-43 average. The percentage 
grading “garlicky” was slightly lower 
than last year and about the same as the 


average. 

The quality of hard red winter wheat 
is not up to that of the soft red winter 
wheat because of less favorable condi- 
tions in the hard winter wheat area. 
Stem rust caused considerable injury in 
north central Kansas and south central 
Nebraska, while rains in western Kansas 
during harvest lowered the quality in 
that area. Seventy-seven per cent of the 
receipts inspected during July graded 
No. 2 or better compared with 90% last 
season and 67% for the 10-year (1934- 
13) average, while 10% graded lower 
than No. 3 compared with only 2% last 
season and 18% for the average. The 
percentage which classified as dark hard 
winter was only 19%, or about 33% low- 
er than last season and the 10-year 
average. Protein content of wheat tested 
during July at Kansas City averaged 
about 1% lower than last season. 

The average protein of 19,849 cars of 
wheat tested at Kansas City during the 
month of July,showed a weighted aver- 
age of 11.96% compared with 13.01% 
on 19,674 cars tested during July a 
year ago. 
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Parity Delay Spurs Bankhead 


to New Enforcement Moves 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—Although neither 
Chester Bowles nor other government 
spokesmen have undertaken to interpret 
the meaning of the Bankhead compro- 
mise amendment to the recently enacted 
Price Stabilization Act—nor has any ac- 
tion been taken to return parity to pro- 
ducers of agricultural commodities as 
required by that compromise except the 
increase of the official loan rates on 
cotton and wheat—yet behind all :this 
vague uncertainty there stands a deter- 
mined Senator Bankhead who is now 
weighing his next move to insure that 
both the spirit and the letter of the 
law are complied with. 

Last week informed sources close to 
the senator reported that he was deeply 
displeased with the inaction at OPA. 
More than 40 days have passed since 
the amendment price bill was passed and 
several important agricultural commodi- 
ties are still selling below parity. Among 
them are wheat and cotton. Represent- 
ing a cotton producing state, Senator 
Bankhead’s first interest is in that com- 
modity, but any step that he may take 
is expected to bring into consideration 
other major farm crops. 

The senator declined to confirm a re- 
port that he planned to move for a 
9714,% mandatory loan on cotton, but he 
also did not deny that this move was 
one of a number under consideration. 
Other cotton senators supporting Sena- 
tor Bankhead, such as Senator Maybank 
of South Carolina, say that they have 
not heard mention of a_ mandatory 
9744,% loan rate, but admit that Sena- 
tor Bankhead is exasperated with gov- 
ernmental inaction and intends to put 
on the pressure to see that the Bank- 
head compromise is carried out in both 
spirit and letter. In fact, those are the 
very words the senator used when dis- 
cussing the failure of the government 
agencies to act. 

As Senator Bankhead is reluctant to 
expose his new strategy at this time it 
is difficult to evaluate the seriousness of 
his intentions concerning a mandatory 
9714,4% loan on cotton. He has said 
repeatedly that he would do nothing 
that would close the exchanges, but 
without question a 9714% government 
loan rate would thin cotton markets to 
a point where exchange operations 
would be unprofitable. 

If cotton were to be protected under 
this high loan rate level it is predicted 
that other producers of major farm 
crops such as wheat and corn would also 
press for like treatment, If present 
loan differentials were maintained, a 
9714% loan on cotton probably would 
mean a 95% loan on these other com- 
modities. 

Senators and congressmen ~from ma- 
jor grain states, while unwilling to be 
quoted prior to formal action by Sena- 
tor Bankhead, say they do not believe 
he can get away with a 9714,% loan. 
However, in an election year, with the 
votes of farm states in the balance, even 
the wisest of legislators might be forced 
to yield to political exigencies—in short, 
these men would hesitate to risk political 
suicide in opposing something that was 
designed to attract the farm vote. 


Business men and members of both 
houses of Congress unite in declaring 
that a sharp increase in the govern- 
ment loan rates on major farm crops 
would close every exchange and put the 
government into the commodity business 
to the exclusion of private trade—a re- 
sult that War Food Administration of- 
ficials are trying to avoid. High ranking 
policy officials say that if Judge Jones 
is let alone he intends to avoid the repe- 
tition of the old Farm Board experience. 
But the question is, can the judge with- 
stand pressure from Congress and New 
Deal economists who consider the ex- 
changes as expensive luxuries, existing 
at the expense of the farm producer? 

For the past few days Senator Bank- 
head has been closeted with prominent 
cotton people, formulating his plans. 
How quickly he will act is the next 
question. From impressions gathered 
from Senator Maybank there may be 
a delay until the size of the cotton crop 
is accurately forecast. At this time cot- 
ton is off about 75 points from parity 
on major exchanges. 

Price adjustments in cotton textiles 
are being prepared at OPA, but there is 
some doubt that they can force the raw 
product to parity and hold it there. 

In the meantime a fight for higher loan 
rates on wheat, cotton and corn is a 
definite possibility despite its obvious 
economic unsoundness. Business’ men 
connected with the government and 
aware of the danger of this economic 
experiment say that it might be a good 
idea to give the country a good dose of 
some of this economic moonshine. 

Reports of these possibilities are 
alarming, and by their radical nature 
make one reluctant to chronicle them. 
However, the forces here are capable of 


a> 


concocting any form of economic heresy 
which would give the farm producer an 
unlimited put and call right under par- 
ity. Business men on the job here who 
have been accused of unwarranted pessi- 
mism are again warning against com- 
placency. The best intentioned state- 
ments that the government will not de- 
stroy established business can be invali- 
dated five minutes after they are made, 
these pessimists contend. 

Within the next two weeks the oppos- 
ing forces are expected to spell out the 
meaning of the OPA sponsored Bank- 
head compromise, a struggle in which 
Senator Bankhead will take the leading 
role. 
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16 Volumes of OPA 
Regulations to Be 
Condensed in Two 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Publication for 
the Office of Price Administration of a 
new loose-leaf service which will replace 
the 16-volume service now in» use and 
provide a more simplified method by 
which OPA officials and hundreds of 
business executives and attorneys in pri- 
vate practice can keep abreast of the 
various OPA orders was announced by 
that agency recently. 

The new service will represent a re- 
duction of one third in bulk from the 16 
bulky volumes of more than 2,000 pages 
each, the agency officials estimate. An 
annual saving of about $100,000 in pub- 
lication costs and $120,000 in filing time, 
plus a saving of 29 tons of paper, will 
be effected by adoption of the loose-leaf 
system, it is claimed. 

Arrangement of the subject matter in 








Food Machinery Manufacturers 
to Discuss Shift in Production 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Food processing 
machinery advisory committees will be- 
gin a series of meetings with War Pro- 
duction Board officials soon to discuss 
policies concerning reconversion from 
war production to production of civilian 
goods and also relaxation of existing 
limitation orders. The conferences will 
be concluded by mid-September, it was 
stated at WPB headquarters. 

Priorities regulation No. 25, issued re- 
cently by WPB, provides a preliminary 
pattern for resumption of production of 
those civilian goods now restricted by 
L and M orders. Authorization for 
civilian production under this regulation 
will be granted only if (1) such new 
production does not interfere with 
munitions output and, (2) if labor and 
facilities are available without interfer- 
ing with military production. The most 
favorable attention will be granted for 
production authorizations -in instances 


where idle or excess materials are avail- 
able. 

Production involving important civilian 
utility items may be granted AA-5 rat- 
ings to obtain materials or components 


but production authorization of itself 
does not automatically provide this rat- 
ing. 

Some production will carry unrated 
orders which suppliers may accept or re- 
ject. Once accepted, however, they must 
be scheduled as an unrated order. 

Applications for permission to start 
production of civilian goods should be 
made by manufacturers to WPB field 
offices on Form 4,000, accompanied by 
Form 3,820 (revised). 

L-292, limiting production of food 
processing machinery, is among the 
many limitation orders affected by the 
recent WPB action. Simplification and 
standardization provisions of L orders 
still remain in force as well as limita- 
tions on the kinds of materials used. 
Unless. an L order is amended to pro- 
vide otherwise, restrictions on the. amount 
of material used in a plant’s total pro- 
duction may be removed but restrictions 
on the amount of material used per unit 
manufactured will stand. 

Instructions. concerning procedure un- 
der Priorities Regulation 25 as affect- 
ing L orders are contained in Direction 
I to the new regulation. 
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simplified form is the chief feature of 
the new service. Users will receive re- 
leases once each week, instead of twice, 
and the filing will be done in two, in- 
stead of 16, volumes. The service wil] 
consist of price commodity desk books, 
each containing current regulations, 
statements of considerations and other 
material relating to a specific commodity, 
Two commodity books will be necessary 
for OPA material dealing with food. 

Editing and publication of all materia] 
contained in the new service is handled 
exclusively by a private loose-leaf pub- 
lishing firm, and it is not to be consid- 
ered an official OPA publication. With 
the exception of material intended only 
for use of OPA employees, all data in 
the service are available to the public 
through subscription. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HENRY BRAINERD A BROKER 

Henry Brainerd who recently resigned 
his position as sales manager of the Chi- 
cago division of Standard Milling Co., 
has taken over the flour brokerage busi- 
ness of Walter R. Churchill, Board of 
Trade Building, Chicago. 

Mr. Churchill engaged in the flour bro- 
kerage business in 1939, and prior to 
that_was associated with Armour & Co. 
Mr. Churchill plans to leave shortly for 
Anna Maria, Fla., where he will engage 
in another line of business. 

Mr. Brainerd is well known in the 
Chicago flour trade. He was with Stand- 
ard Milling Co. for about 10 years, and 
prior to that was in the Chicago sales 
office of General Mills, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. CHARLES N. FREY TO 
DIRECT RESEARCH WORK 


New York, N. Y.—Dr. Charles N. 
Frey, formerly director of the Fleisch- 
mann Laboratories, has been appointed 
head of a new department of scientific 
relations, recently formed to co-ordinate 
Standard Brands’ widespread activities 
in foods, vitamins and pharmaceutical 
products. 

Dr. Frey is an authority on nutrition 
problems and has held many offices and 
received many honors in this field. He 
served as biologist on the Federal Hor- 
ticultural Board, U. S, Department of 
Agriculture, as an officer in the Sanitary 
Corps, Medical Department U. S. Army, 
was an Official United States delegate 
to the International Technical and Chem- 
ical Congress of Agricultural Industries 
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in Belgium in 1935, Holland in 1937 and 
Hungary in 1938. 

He is'a member of the Food and Nu- 
trition Board of the National Research 
Council, and as director of the Fleisch- 
mann Research Laboratories, has carried 
on the study of yeast metabolism, pro- 
duction of vitamins and other problems. 

With Dr. Frey’s new role, the direction 
of the Fleischmann Laboratories will be 
under Robert F. Light as manager and 
George W. Kirby, as technical director. 
Both have been members of the labora- 
tory staff for 17 years. 

The new department of scientific rela- 
tions, J. L. Bogert, vice. president in 
charge of research and development, ex- 
plains, has been organized to provide an 
interchange of information and _ liaison 
between the company’s various labora- 
tories and to co-ordinate the research 
program that has developed from the re- 
cent acquisition of grocery, dairy and 
pharmaceutical products. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chris Miller Joins 
Russell-Miller ; 
Tom Dyer Promoted 


MinneEAPotis, Minn.—Chris Miller, 
sales manager for Sargent & Co., Des 
Moines, for the past several years, has 
resigned from that position and on Sept. 
1 will become associated with the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, as 
general warehouse supervisor. His head- 
quarters will be in Minneapolis, although 
much of his time will be spent in the 
field. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. also 
has announced the promotion of Tom G. 
Dyer to manager of the company’s 
Northwest division. This will represent 
a unification of the company’s program 
for all of its products under Mr. Dyer’s 
direction in the Northwest area. He 
became associated with Russell-Miller in 
August, 1942, as head of its newly estab- 
lished feed manufacturing division. 
About a year ago he was named North- 
west sales manager for both flour and 
feed. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. HAY, GRAIN DEALERS 
HEAR AUSTIN W. CARPENTER 


New York, N. Y.—Austin W. Carpen- 
ter, president of the Eastern Federation 
of Feed Merchants, in addressing the 
annual meeting. of the New York State 
Hay and Grain Dealers Association, 
Syracuse, on Aug. 10, declared that fed- 
eral agencies and farm co-operatives 
competing with private business should 
be taxed the same as the latter. “Any 
other situation,” he said, “is a definite 
threat to thousands of independent feed 
dealers.” Mr. Carpenter’s address was 
part of a general program dealing with 
various phases of the feed, grain and 
hay industries within the state. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LOUGHRY BROS. MILLING CO. 
OUT OF FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Monticetto, Inv.—The mill building 
and equipment of the Loughry.. Bros. 
Milling & Grain Co. has been sold to 


Tumbl’Brite, Ine., and the plant will 


be converted to a patented vegetable 
Product manufacturing plant. The trans- 
fer of ownership will be made effective 
Sept. 1. 


The milling company was founded in 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


LARGER OPERATIONS SHOWN IN 
REPORT OF COLORADO M. & E. CO. 


Rate of Flour Production in First Full Year Under Present Man- 
agement Makes Substantial Gain—Net Income After Taxes 
Is $575,701—New Merchandising Policies Developed 


~ . 

1872. It was the first mill in Indiana 
to grind spring wheat and the principal 
brand was “King of the Northwest” 
flour. Present officers of the company 
are William N. Loughry, president; L. 
Chester Loughry, vice president; and 
Maynard Loughry, secretary and treas- 
urer. The mill has a daily capacity of 
1,000 sacks. 

The milling and grain concern will con- 
tinue full operations of the Idaville ele- 
vator. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ED J. LONG JOINS KANSAS 
CITY BROKERAGE FIRM 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Ed J. Long, sales 
manager for the Waggoner-Gates Milling 
Co., Independence, Mo., for the past five 
years, has joined Patterson & Becken- 
bach, Kansas City flour brokerage and 
service organization. His resignation 








Ed J, Long 


from the milling company became ef- 
fective on Aug. 15. Mr. Long has 
been in the milling business for many 
years, spending 20 years with the Stan- 
dard Milling Co., Chicago, and five years 
with the Hall Milling Co., St. Louis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








EGYPTIAN WHEAT HARVEST REDUCED 

The 1944 wheat crop in Egypt, har- 
vesting of which was recently completed, 
is estimated at around 36,100,000 bus, 
compared with 47,500,000 bus last year. 
At that level the crop would not only 
be below expectations, but also the 
smallest since 1924. This year’s crop 
was grown on a somewhat smaller area 
than the 1,917,000 acres harvested in 
1943, according to current reports. 
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BINGHAMTON, N. Y., FEED 
MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 


BincHamton,, N. Y.—The plant of 
Dailey Mills, Inc., was destroyed by fire 
on the night of Aug. 10. The cause of 
the fire has not been determined. 

‘The company’s plans for rebuilding 
have not been announced, but it will 
continue to serve its customers as effi- 
ciently as possible under existing condi- 
tions, Harry G. Lampman, Jr., sales man- 
ager, said. 

Several near-by large mills have of- 
fered assistance to Dailey Mills and this 
arrangement no doubt will permit serv- 
ing its trade. 

This is the second disastrous -fire in 





Showing a net income before taxes 
of $1,473,961, Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver, ended its first full year 
under its new management with a much 
higher rate of flour production than at 
any time in its recent history, and with 
a record of increased activity in all lines 
of merchandising. 

Net income after taxes amounted to 
$575,701. The rate of flour production 
increased from 51% the previous year to 
64% in the year just ended. Not only 
has the company greatly broadened its 
flour selling program, but also it has 
initiated a rural marketing plan that 
will develop retail outlets for flour, feed 
and other commodities for the company 
in the great area where it has its 21 
operating mills and many country eleva- 
tors. 

Noting these advances in the annual 
report issued last week, Guy A. Thomas, 
president, pointed out that there has 
been no general change in the character 


: Approximate 
Fiscal Number aggregate 
year of rated daily 
ended mills capacity 
May 31 Operated (100-1lb sacks) 
EC ims gba alae 21 28,720 
BE Sale ie't. 6.0 ses 20 26,195 
ORS rae een a 21 27,290 
RO ee 21 27,290 
RSS a ae 21 27,290 
BE Oe oe 21 27,290 
BD. b Vek iete nies is 21 27,290 
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of business done by the company, but 
many alterations of merchandising and 
other policies have occurred during the 
first year of operation for this man- 
agement. In addition to the various new 
activities in the company’s sales work, 
production facilities have been improved 
and the central laboratory at Denver 
has been enlarged to provide more con- 
tinuous supervision of the company’s 
products, Mr. Thomas said. 

Other officers in the company are Fred 
W. Lake, executive vice president; 
George M. Hopfenbeck, vice president; 
Ralph W. Kelly, treasurer, and D. J. 
McNamara, secretary. 

Of the $43,261,430 representing value 
of. products sold by the company in 
this last year, $17,634,562 is represented 
by flour, with wheat, other grains, mill- 
feed and mixed feed constituting the 
remainder. Production statistics for the 
company since 1938 show the rapid in- 
crease in output during the last year: 


Ratio of flour 
produced to 


Wheat Flour rated produc- 

ground produced tion capacity 
(bus) (100-Ib sacks) % 
12,116,668 5,510,619 64 
9,364,962 4,196,015 51 
8,033,873 3,602,872 43 
8,495,852 3,825,244 46 
9,239,021 4,148,558 50 
9,246,146 4,151,533 50 
9,136,068 4,076,633 49 


The statement of consolidated income for the year ended May 31, 1944, is as follows: 
Gross Sales, Less Returns, Discounts, Allowances, 


and Freight Out 
Other Operating Income—Storage, 


Total 


$43,261,430.21 
666,763.49 


$43,928,193.70 


Cost of Goods Sold and Expenses—See Notes 1 and 2: 


Cost of goods sold 


Selling, general and administrative expenses, etc...... 


Total 


eee eceereeseues $40,411,129.49 


1,674,397.28 
42,085,526.77 


Net Operating Profit (after charges of $244,477.71 


for depreciation) 
Other Income 
Gross Income 
Income Deductions: 

Interest on debentures 


$ 1,842,666.93 
8,099.55 


$ 1,850,766.48 


co wrbcceevesoee $ 265,500.01 


TULOTGRE OF. DANK TGANE, SEC. ook cc ede ress cceccoscecse 96,971.86 
Amortization of expenses of issuing outstanding 4% 
EERIE OPE Serer Te PR eee TELE RPE Tee 1,394.77 
Write-off, upon retirement, of expenses of issuing 5% 
a RP rE ee ee ora eye ee eye 12,937.94 
ES eee ree eee ee eos Tee ee eae eee 376,804.58 
Net Income Before Provision for Taxes on Income........ $ 1,473,961.90 
Provision for Taxes on Income: 
Federal normal and SUrtAx ....cs cece eee eeeeeeeerenee $ 318,760.75 
Federal excess profits tax after deducting post-war 
ee ae a Ser eee ee a ee ee ee 550,700.00 
SMCOMOS ono. sc csccccvees 28,800.00 


Other taxes on 
Total 


Net Income 


pean, Shep we oat $ 


898,260.75 
575,701.15 





recent weeks among feed mills in cen- 
tral New York state. The plant of the 
Kasco Mills, Inc., Waverly, N. Y., was 
destroyed by fire a short time ago. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
S. W. SEDBERRY DIES 

INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.— Sidney W. Sed- 
berry, 47, president of the Sedberry 
Grain Machinery Co. here and widely 
known to feed manufacturers of the 
state, died recently in .a local hospital 
after an illness of a year. 
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NEW YORK FOOD MERCHANTS 
DISCUSS POSTWAR PLANS 
SaratToca Sprines, N. Y.—One of our 
chief postwar responsibilities is to find 
the right job for the returning service 
man, Clarence Francis, chairman of the 
board of General Foods Corp., told mem- 
bers of the New York State Food Mer- 


chants Association, meeting here in a 
four-day session, Aug. 6-9. This was 
stressed in all of the postwar plans dis- 
cussed by this industry, along ‘with pos- 
sible economies in the handling of the 
$2,000,000,000 worth of food and grocery 
products consumed annually in the state. 

Changes in packaging, in low tem- 
perature food storage, were discussed, 
as leading food retailers and manufac- 
turers outlined discoveries in these 
fields and plans ready to be put into 
operation. 

The legal aspect of the vitamin con- 
troversy was refiected in a resolution urg- 
ing co-operation to obtain an injunc- 
tion restraining the State Board of 
Pharmacy from enforcing the ruling re- 
stricting the sale of vitamin tablets to 
licensed pharmacies and _ registered 
stores, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR SALES PRACTICALLY NIL 
AS BUYERS AWAIT DEVELOPMENTS 


Dullness Influenced by War Uncertainty, Slow Wheat Markets, 
Hot Weather and Heavy Forward Bookings—Mills Press- 
ing for Directions on Previous Bookings 


Interest in flour decreased almost to 
the vanishing point the past week, with 
practically all producing areas report- 
ing sales volume the lightest in many 
months. Uncertainty concerning war de- 
velopments, inactivity in wheat markets, 
desire to await more com- 
plete description of the 
new spring wheat crop, ex- 
tremely hot weather over 
wide areas and the fact 
that many buyers are 
booked far ahead, all con- 
tributed to the dull situation. Millers, 
while not satisfied with the light volume 
of sales, saw no point in pressing for 
business to the point of demoralizing 
prices, and as a result, new orders prob- 
ably constituted less than 10% of ca- 
pacity for the country as a whole. Con- 
siderable effort is being put forth by 
mills to obtain shipping directions on 
old orders, some of which are well into 
the carrying charge period. 

First-of-the-month disinterest in flour 
buying caused sales in the Southwest to 
slump to one of the lowest volumes on 
record, the week’s transactions reaching 
only 7% of capacity, against 128% a 
week ago and 96% a year ago. Some 
bakers who are not so well equipped to 
judge flour quality, still cling to old 
protein ideas and are slow to come in 
on the lower protein new southwestern 
crop. These buyers are waiting to judge 
the spring wheat protein before making 
commitments. Southwestern clears are 
still abundant, except the high protein 
types, which are very scarce. 

The week was possibly the quietest 
one experienced by spring wheat millers 
on the old crop. No army or lend-lease 
buying was in evidence and total do- 
mestic sales reported for one or more 
days would hardly have meant a big 
day’s run for a medium-sized mill. To- 
tal bookings aggregated only 16%, 
against 97% a week ago and 80% a 
year ago. Buyers have adopted a wait- 
ing attitude. Millers, as a matter of 
fact, are not keen about selling. They 
have a large amount of unfilled business 
on their books, on some of which carry- 
ing charges are piling up, and would 
rather have shipping instructions than 
new business. Clears are still in very 
slow request and the accumulation of 
these grades by some mills against an 
anticipated demand for mixing with low 
protein flours has proved an unprofitable 
venture. Only top grade clears are 
wanted. 

Buffalo trade has dropped off lately, 
buyers seeming content to rest on their 
oars after the recent buying wave, which 
took care of immediate and near-by 
needs. An encouraging factor, however, 
was the improvement in shipping instruc- 
tions on old orders, which was taken as 
an indication that the way is being 
cleared for a good fall and winter busi- 
ness. At New York, sales the past week 
were virtually at a_ standstill, with 
nothing in the news appearing to stimu- 
late buying interest. Scarcities continue 
in high gluten channels and clears are 
offered in less volume and at stiffening 





prices. Among the standard patents 


from both the Northwest and South- - 


west, interest has been so light as to 
make prices practically nominal, and 
cake flours, which normally enjoy a good 
volume at this time, likewise are in the 
doldrums. Many customers have closed 
for summer vacations, making it impos- 
sible in some instances to get money for 
flour until they reopen in September. 

At Boston, flour buyers appear to have 
adopted a policy of marking time be- 
tween subsidy announcements. Aside 
from an order from the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts for around 20,000 sacks, 
covering requirements for the next four 
months, new business the past week was 
very light, Pittsburgh business remained 
limited, despite liberal offerings of both 
hard and soft wheat flour well below 
ceilings, with added inducements for 
large lots, or cash. Buyers prefer to 
watch developments in the European 
war for awhile, and the fact they are 
booked for 60 to 120 days ahead makes 
it possible for them to do so. Bread 
sales have slumped with the terrific heat 
spell. 

It was another dull week at Chicago, 
where sales were few and in small lots. 
Buyers showed no interest, regardless 
of price inducements. Directions, how- 
ever, have been fair. Central states 
sales have been very slow and production 
would be off even more, except for grind- 
ing on old orders. Business on the new 
crop is not fully under way. With the 
trade at St. Louis marking time between 
now and the next subsidy announcement, 
buying has been rather spotty. Carlot 
orders are much lighter than usual. 
Demand for clears is easier. 

Southeastern mills report few new 
sales since the first of the month, the 
scattered orders booked consisting of 
one and two carlots for immediate to 
90 days’ shipment, Directions on old 
orders, however, are reported rather 
good for August. Some improvement 
in consumption is expected with the cur- 
rent expansion in cotton picking in the 
South. Nashville bakers report sales of 
bakery products very good and they are 
in the market for a car or two of flour 
now and then. 

In the Pacific Northwest, trading has 
been generally quiet the past week. 
Portland mills report buyers not inter- 
ested, because of large forward com- 
mitments, and mills are not pressing 
for new business, since they have sizable 
army-navy orders to keep them busy. 
The California trade is well booked up 
and there is a tendency to hold inven- 
tories down in view of the large wheat 
crop and favorable war news. Seattle 
mills have good orders on their books 
for the next 90 days and are offering 
only sparingly. They prefer to keep 
enough production capacity open for 
their established brands and old cus- 
tomers. Operations are as near capacity 
as labor conditions will permit. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production in the United States 
showed an increase of 22,000 sacks as 
compared with the previous week. The 


total output of the mills reporting to 


Tue NortHwesterN MILiER, accounting. 


for 73% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amounted to 3,184,240 sacks, against 3,- 


162,322 the previous week. .A year ago,’ 


when the mills reporting accounted for 
67% of the total output, the figure was 
3,143,062 sacks. Two years ago, when 
the reporting mills represented 64%, the 
output was 2,715,150 sacks and three 
years ago the figure was 2,335,470. The 
Northwest reported an increase of 52,000 
sacks and the central and southeastern 
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states 26,000.. Southwestern mills pro- 
duced 24,000 sacks less, Buffalo 28,000 
less, ‘and Pacific Northwest mills 5,000 
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GOLF PARTY PLANNED 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The Associated Bak- 
ers of Illinois will hold a golf party at 
the Mt. Hawley Country Club, Peoria, 
on Sept. 13. All bakers and allied men 
are invited to attend. Golf will start at 
1 o’clock, and dinner will be served at 
7:30 p. m. 





INGREDIENTS DEMAND SWITCHES TO 
EASIER FEED GRAINS 
Abundance of Ground Suse, Wastes and Wheat Contrasts With 


Continued Millfeed Shortage — Drouth Areas Increase 
Requests—Mixed Feed Volume Down Sharply 


Further easing in the feed supply sit- 
uation is becoming evident each day, in- 
fluenced by expanding offerings of new 
crop domestic small grains and Canadian 
oats. Barley and oats prices have de- 
clined sharply in both the Southwest and 
Northwest since the movement reached 
large volume, and 
feeders and mixers 
have turned more to 
these grains in 
ground and pulver- 
ized form. Interest 
in relatively high priced by-product in- 
gredients has lessened commensurately, 
which eases the pressure on such ma- 
terials, but the protein feed supply situ- 
ation is still sufficiently tight to hold 
values up to ceiling levels. Wheat mill- 
feeds retain their two-year-old position 
of being the cheapest priced ingredient 
and this fact keeps mixers and feeders 
bidding actively for all that becomes 
available. 





WHEAT MILLFEEDS 


With a greatly reduced call for manu- 
factured feeds in recent weeks, a trend 
that apparently has not yet reached a 
turning point, the disappearance of 
wheat millfeeds in the form of balanced 
rations is much smaller than some time 


ago. Also, the increased usage of ground 
grains in lieu of millfeeds has lessened 
the amounts going into mixed feeds, 
These have been offset to some extent 
the past week, however, by increased de- 
mand for bran from eastern drouth 
states and by lower operating time of 
mills, due to unsatisfactory shipping in- 
structions on flour bookings. 

For the season ended June 30, 1944, 
millfeed production was 6%2% above 
the record of ‘the previous season. 
It may be seen from this that supplies 
of millfeeds have not been short in com- 
parison with normal annual output. The 
appearance of shortage is due to the 
greatly increased demand as a result of 
the wartime tempo of livestock and 
poultry feeding and the diversion of 
mixer interest to millfeeds because of 
their relatively attractive price. Drouthy 
spots in Wisconsin and central states 
territory inquired actively this week for 
millfeeds at Minneapolis, in addition to 
the regular trade evident for some time. 
Most shipments are in mixed cars, since 
straight cars are virtually unobtainable. 
Chicago reports increased interest in 
millfeeds as a result of drying pastures 
eastward. 

No relaxation in the demand for mill- 


(Continued on page 37.) 





Semolina Mills Active on Old 
Orders; New Sales Still Slow 


While new business in semolina con- 
tinues exceedingly limited, durum mills 
in the Minneapolis area are operating 
fairly close to capacity, due largely to 
a good backlog of government contracts 
and fairly good shipping instructions on 
old domestic business. Macaroni manu- 
facturers are awaiting the outcome of 
the new crop before anticipating their 
fall and early winter needs. 

Harvesting of the new. durum crop in 
the important North Dakota, area will 
be under way very shortly. In the mean- 
time, prices on choice milling durum are 
strong, while the lower grades are neg- 
lected. Buyers are unwilling to take 
on any quantity of semolinas at ceilings, 
but processors are holding quotations 
at this level. 

Buffalo also reports buyers resisting 
the ceiling quotations and rather than 
pay these levels, most of them are in- 
clined to wait. Shipping directions on 
old orders, however, are good, with 
macaroni production at better than nor- 
mal August levels. Sales have been 


quiet at Pittsburgh, with prices firm. 
St. Louis handlers report both new sales 
and shipping directions on _ semolina 
rather quiet, and business at Chicago 
remains very limited. Directions at the 
lake terminal market are fair, however. 

(Nore: Semolina quotations appear 
in the flour price table on page 42.) 

Durum wheat prices, delivered at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Aug. 14, were as 
follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Hard Amber ...$1.55% @1.60% $1.54 
2 Hard Amber ... 1.544% @1.60\% 1.54 
3 Hard Amber ... 1.53% @1.58% 1,52 
4 Hard Amber ... 1.51% @1.56% eee 
5 Hard Amber ... 1.49% @1.54% ones 
1 Amber Durum.. 1.54% @1.58% 1.54 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, @ year ago and the cumulative crop 
year. 


Weekly 

produ: tion 

ya | eee See rere ore eet 193,639 
Previous week ......+.eeeeeeeeees 187,215 
- | | eye ey tre eae tr 201,769 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Aug. 12, 1944 -........000es 1,053,463 
July 1-Aug. 14, 1943 ......eeeeees 1,001,464 
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Wheat Storage Situation 


Becoming Serious 


Bulging Southwestern Bins Slow CCC 
Buying—Prices Below Support Levels 


The increasingly tight storage situa- 
tion is rapidly becoming the principal 
subject of conversation among millers 
and grain men, since it may throw most 
of the price making influences out of 
kilter, including the elaborate plans of 
the War Food Ad- 
ministration to sup- 
port values through 
a sporadic buying 
policy. Already, the 
bins are brim full at 
Kansas City and most other southwestern 
terminals, and it is only a matter of a 
few weeks until they will be bulging in 
Minneapolis, throughout the spring wheat 
states and in the Pacific Northwest. 
There is still much grain piled on the 
ground in Kansas and adjoining states 
waiting for bin room. North Dakota is 
coming through with a crop almost as 
big as Kansas produced, so grain may 
be on the ground there soon. 

Meanwhile, prices are coasting along 
within very narrow daily fluctuations, 
failing to show much action on such news 
as increasingly severe drouth in the corn 
states, confirmation by the crop report- 
ing board of a record combination spring 
and winter wheat crop and the blitz push 
of the allied armies against Germany. 
Compared with a week ago, futures are 
¥%4@%,c lower, with September at Chi- 
cago closing Aug. 15 at $1.537%. Min- 
neapolis September ended at $1.481,, and 
the same delivery at Kansas City finished 
at $1.481%%, Rye futures developed some 
firmness on the drouth news and fin- 
ished 13,@81%%c higher for the week. 
Chicago September rye ended at $1.06 
and at Minneapolis the close was $1.06. 





Movement of southwestern wheat to 
market continues.well above a year ago. 
Nine markets reported receipts of 9,051 
cars for the week, as compared with 
10,702 the previous week and 6,167 a 
The continuous pressure of 
arrivals at Kansas City, which reached 
706 cars on Aug. 14, broke the premium 
basis at that market another cent and 
brought offerings of ordinary protein No. 
1 hard winter down to 14¢ over the 
September future. No, 1 wheat, with 
12% protein, is worth about 21,¢ over 
and the scale above that still figures 
about le for each quarter per cent pro- 
tein. 


year ago. 


Premiums for cash wheat over the Sep- 
tember future at Kansas City on Aug. 
14, are shown in the following table: 


HARD AND DARK 


Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.90 & less %¥@ % 0 @ & 1 @*2% 
12.00-12.40 1%@ 3 %@ 2 *2 @i1 
13.60-13.40 5%@ 7 3 @5% 0 @ 4% 
14.00-14.40 9 @10% 7 @9 3 @ 6 


15.00-15.40 12% @18% 11 @12 6%@ 8% 
16.00-16.40 15 @17- 14 @16 11 @13 
17.00&up 19 @20 17 @19 16 @17 


RED WHEAT 


No. 1 No.'2 No. 3 
All proteins %@ 3 0 @ 2% *2%4@.1% 
*Discounts under September. =a 


Although the Commodity Credit Corp. 
is still buying. wheat ‘at its price : of 
$1.50 for No. 1 in store at- Kansas City, 
or about 2¢ over the open market price 
of that grade, offerings to that agency 
are lighter because of the rapidly shrink- 
ing storage space. Elevators at Kansas 
City probably will not be able to ac- 
commodate much more than 2,000,000 bus 


more of grain and that will have to 
come in smaller daily amounts to permit 
unloading it with the short labor supply. 
The result is that a permit system is 
again being considered. CCC ordered 
out about 600,000 bus of feed wheat on 
Aug. 14, but it is not considered suffi- 
cient to afford much relief for the crowd- 
ed Kansas City elevators. Other move- 
ment of wheat from that market is very 
light, due to slow buying interest. 

So prevalent was high moisture, light 
test weight wheat in the Hutchinson cash 
market the past week, the basis dropped 
to the lowest level of the crop. Buyers 
were not eager to get the wheat at 3@5c 
under Kansas City September. 

Wheat shipments into Enid, Okla., con- 
tinue at a brisk rate, despite the passing 
of the harvest peak. New crop wheat 
receipts are averaging around 150 cars 
daily and the movement is holding up 
much longer than in normal years. 

Fort Worth reports outside mills the 
best buyers of 13.50% and higher pro- 
tein wheat, although Texas mills with 
storage room came in for odd lots the 
past week. CCC is still buying ordinary 
wheat wherever storage space is avail- 
able. On Aug. 14, No. 1 hard wheat 
with up to 12% protein was quoted at 
$1.551/,@1.553,, 12.50% $1.561/,@1.563%,, 
13% $1.581,@1.59Y% and lc additional 
for each 144% of protein above 13%, de- 
livered Texas common points or Galves- 
ton domestic rate. 

Early arrivals of new crop wheat at 
Minneapolis from South Dakota have 
been rather disappointing from a pro- 
tein standpoint, averaging possibly 12.50 
to 138%. Consequently, mill buyers have 
been showing continued interest in old 
crop, high protein offerings, and these 
are still moving at the prevailing high 
premiums. The movement to date is still 
light, but an increasingly large volume 
of new wheat is expected from now on. 
With dry, warm weather, North Dakota 
and Montana wheat is expected to test 
higher than South Dakota arrivals to date 
but, meantime, high protein wheat is 
higher, while the lower grades are off 
lc bu, or more, for the week. 

The following table gives the approxi- 
mate relationships of cash spring wheat 
to futures at Minneapolis on Aug. 14. 


Basis Minneapolis September Future 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Protein— DNS. DNS. DNS. 
Below 13%.. 4 cover 3 cover 2%c over 
ISM. . giecsocs 4 cover 3 cover 2%c over 
ec) Beeeers c 7%cover 6%cover 6 cover 
Sao 13 cover 12 cover 11%c over 


Activity in grain markets of the Pa- 
cific Northwest continues very restricted. 
Little selling is reported in the country, 
with most farmers interested in their 
harvesting operations. Demand, how- 
ever, is- so restricted that prices are 
8@9c bu under ceiling levels, and just 


‘ovér -the Ioan value and the CCC pur- 


¢hase price. Ordinary soft. white wheat 
is quoted at $1.46 bu, and without Rex, 
$1.48, with ordinary hard winter at $1.46. 
With a ceiling price of $1.561%, it can 
be seen why farmers are not interested 
in disposing of their wheat. 

Mills have all the wheat they need, and 
are only interested in purchasing special 
types. Ample supplies are in sight, and 
until they are forced to do so, mills and 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS. (CWT) 








Previous Aug. 14 Aug. 15, Aug. 16, 
Aug. 12, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 
ad rere eae rer 746,280 694,824 709,042 606,976 549,780 
Southwest MESES Sts bhaa Su eS 1,134,705 1,156,181 1,111,078 1,032,077 1,008,034 
TS ee See eee 419,382 447,918 474,821 348,092 377,175 
Central and Southeast ......-. *553,846 527,432 522,523 450,894 320,652 
North Pacific Coast ........+. 330,027 335,967 . 325,598 270,111 79,829 
TOBIG. 6 ioc cceseecvesaeses 3,184,240 3,162,322 3,143,062 2,715,150 2,335,470 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 67 64 64 


*Partly estimated. 


Crop year flour production 

















Percentage of activity, lam -July 1 to- . 
Aug. 12, Previous Aug.14, Aug.15, Aug. 16, Aug. 12, Aug. 14, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest ....... 76 71 67 66 49 4,118,418 3,960,740 
Southwest ....... 83 85 80 74 73 7,004,730 7,137,746 
Buffalo .......... 72 77 80 60 65 2,702,080 2,834,601 
Central and Ss. E. 70 67 68 67 55 3,171,294 3,316,530 
No. Pacific Coast 80 81 79 69 20 2,130,938 1,648,219 
TOM osiecix 76 76 75 66 57 19,127,460 18,897,836 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
‘ cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output _ tivity 7 ¢ 
Ae. BAL sincere 814,380 684,253 84 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week .. 814,380 731,606 89 capacity output tivity 
Year GHO ...02. 814,380 699,144 86 Aug: 6-13 ...... 660,498 420,178 a4 
Two years ago.. 814,380 622,290 76 Previous week 660,498 416,312 63 
Five-year @VeCTAZO ....cccccccccees 70 YOa?r @80 sses0. 738,822 392,964 53 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....cccccccecsece 69 Two years ago.. 738,822 384,730 . 
x Five-year Average ....ceccsscesees 51 
. Kansas City 251,951 71 Ten-year Average .....--..eeseeeee 61 
Aug. | 6-12 ...... 352,800 rgciig Production for current week was partly 
Previous week .. 352,800 250,229 70 éatimatea 
Year O80 © <.,60% 352,800 232,877 66 ” 
Two years ago.. 352,800 231,262 66 Minneapolis 
Five-year Average .....seeeeeeeees 59 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Ten-year AVerage .......ccereesees 68 capacity output _ tivity 
“4 Aug: ..G-18 «cess 318,120 280,994 88 
Welles Previous week .. 318,120 | 88 
/ 3 ae SS > Se 111,132 94,621 85 Year ago ...... 319,284 86 
Previous week .. 111,132 75,557 68 Two years ago.. 353,388 63 
Year ago ...... 111,132 88,474 80 Five-year average ........ceeeeeee 65 
Two years ago .. 111,132 87,048 78 Ten-year AVETASS 2... 60c0ceccsseces 57 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Awe. O13. ...c. 109,956 103,880 91 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous week .. 109,956 98,789 90 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Year Ago ...... 109,956 90,583 82 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Two years ago .. 109,956 91,477 83 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
2ACTRIC s capacity output __ tivity 
Peta : niggningir ——F iid wa Aug. 6-18 2.262. 792,240 553,846 70 
rincipal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Previous. week 792,240 527.432 67 
Seattle and Tacoma District Year ago ...... 766,692 522,523 68 
Weekly Flour Pct.ac- *TwWo years ago.. 676,082 450,894 = 
capacity output _ tivity F ive-year av erage 50 6e 6506086 bE 
pe ere 269,100 186,942 69 Ten-year AVETABC .....cccsccvceess 63 
Previous week .. 269,100 187,166 70 Current week partly estimated. 
SGOP OHO. seccce 215,600 208,935 68 *Not comparable with later years because 
Two years ago .. 256,368 176,837 69 fewer mills reported. 
Five-year Average ......cceecceces 61 ” 
TONYORE AVGTERS 2... .ccccccivesoes 65 BUFFALO 
P Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output _ tivity 
BU. 6468  wieces 143,200 143,085 100 Ate. 6218. i vise 577,416 419,382 72 
Previous week 143,200 148,801 104 Previous week 577,416 447,918 77 
MOG? GOO «serves 143,200 116,663 81 Year O90 .cscs- 577,416 474,821 80 
Two years ago.. 143,864 112,034 70 Two years ago.. 577,416 348,092 60 
Bive-VORF GAVETARS fb cicsscccceesers 77 PUVG=VORE GVETERS oc cccecicsecces 70 
"POM*VORF BVGTRGS ao iiccciivciesetsanc 69 PON=VOOF AVETATS icc cecsecvesses 70 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest— -——Northwest—. 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


Aug. 6-12 ...... 27,329 190,110 14,083 
Previous week .. 25,257 13,898 
Two weeks ago 30,480 13,818 
BOGS... o-vic vac sales 26,849 184,886 13,352 
. : |) rrr er re eo 24,853 166,785 11,865 
BOGE. 20 cwecicsse 24,133 165,263 10,664 
BOGE. 0640s ne pour 19,990 150,631 10,588 
Five-yr. average 24,632 171,535 12,110 


--—Buffalo— -——Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


91,732 8,024 59,080 49,436 340,922 
8,570 47,725 
9,118 53,416 
84,322 10,998 60,369 51,199 329,577 
77,634 6,660 50,339 43,378 294,758 
76,322 7,216 48,923 42,013 290,508 
70,954 7,582 48,742 38,160 270,327 
80,193 8,096 53,491 44,837 305,218 





other buyers will not pay up to the 
ceiling. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


23-YEAR LOW IN KANSAS 
CITY FUTURES TRADING 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Volume of trading 
in the Kansas City futures market was 
lower in 1943-44 than for any fiscal year 
for the last 23, it. was shown in Com- 
modity Exchange figures this week. 
Wheat was the only grain traded in dur- 
ing the period and its volume amounted 
to 831,988,000 bus, compared with total 





trading the previous year of 391,042,000. 
There has been an almost uninter- 
rupted decline in futures trading in this 
market since: the high year of 1929-30, 
when more than 1,000,000 bus were 
bought and sold. 
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Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 

July July Aug. Aug. 

22 2 2 
24,786 


9 5 
Five mills 39,235 38,734 *31,378 


*Four mills. 
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ENHANCEMENT IN SPRING WHEAT 
OUTLOOK OFFSETS WINTER LOSS 


Combined Outturn of 1,132,105,000 Bus Seen on August 1 Is 49% 
Above 10-Year Average—Corn Prospects Decline Slightly, 
But Yield May Still Be Large 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Further en- 
hancement in the brilliant spring wheat 
crop prospects during July more than off- 
set a moderate decline in winter wheat 
promise, to maintain the outlook for the 
largest United States crop of all wheat 
on record. The August report of the 
United States crop reporting board, is- 
sued Aug. 10, places the combined crops 
of spring and winter wheat at 1,132,105,- 
000 bus, a net increase of 4,000,000 bus 
over a month ago, 35% above last year’s 
total crop and 49% above the 10-year 
average of 760,000,000 bus. 


Winter wheat production, based upon ~ 


Aug. 1 conditions and harvesting returns, 
is indicated at 786,124,000 bus, the second 
highest of record and nearly 50% above 
last year. During July, black stem rust 
appeared in the central to northern great 
plains states and spread rapidly, fa- 
vored by the dense growth of wheat, 
ample moisture and high temperatures. 
Winter wheat prospects were lowered as 
a result of the infection in Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Colorado and Wyoming. 
Kansas yields were lowered as a result 
of rains and weeds at harvest time. 

The yield per acre of winter wheat, 
indicated at 18.8 bus, is a near record, 
having been exceeded only by the 19.7 
bus in 1942 and 19.0 bus in 1931. Yields 
by states are equal to or above last year 
except in Nebraska, Colorado, Iowa and 
Minnesota. 

All spring wheat on Aug. 1 was in- 
dicated at 345,981,000 bus, compared with 
834,736,000 a month earlier, 306,692,000 
in 1943 and the 1933-42 average of 189,- 
524,000 bus. In. the main spring wheat 
area, comprising the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
Montana, and Washington, which will 
produce about 95% of all spring wheat 
in 1944, the weather has continued fa- 
vorable, although it now appears that 
yields will not equal those of 1943. The 
increase in 1944 production compared 
with 1943 is due to a larger planted 
acreage. 

Durum wheat production is indicated 
at 36,690,000 bus on Aug. 1, compared 
with 36,051,000 on July 1, 36,204,000 in 
1943 and the average of 27,413,000 bus. 
An average yield per harvested acre of 
16.5 bus for durum wheat was indicated 
on Aug. 1, compared with 16.3 a month 
earlier, 17.0 for the 1943 crop and the 
average of 11.2 bus. Yields of durum 
wheat improved during July in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota, but declined 
slightly in South Dakota, due mainly to 
July damage from rust. 

Other spring wheat production on Aug. 
1 was indicated at 309,291,000 bus, com- 
pared with 298,685,000 a month ago, 270,- 
488,000 in 1943 and the average of 162,- 
112,000 bus. For other spring wheat, 
the Aug. 1 indicated yield of 18.4 bus, 
compares with 17.8 on July 1, 18.7 
for 1943, and the average of 12.4 bus. 

Corn production prospects slipped 
backward a little during July, but one 


of the larger corn crops was still in 
prospect on Aug. 1. Production is in- 
dicated at 2,929,117,000 bus, a decline 
of 51,000,000 bus from July forecast. 
The July decline is in contrast with ex- 
periences of the last two years, when 
there was material improvement, but is 
not too much of a surprise considering 
the unfavorably wet planting season and 
the rigors of drouth in the eastern part 
of the belt the last several weeks, which 
in some sections has been the most 
severe since 1936. 

Despite the fact that the present pros- 
pect was nearly 150,000,000 bus smaller 
than last year’s harvest and around 200,- 
000,000 bus less than was grown in 1942, 
if realized it would be the fourth largest 
crop since 1920. 

A study of the details by states in- 
dicated that Nebraska came through 
with the most improvement for the 
month, with an increase of 37,000,000 
bus, followed by Iowa, which, with a 
prospect of 533,262,000 bus, had an in- 
crease of about 28,000,000 bus. Kansas 
was better by 19,000,000 bus, compared 
with a month ago, Oklahoma has a small 
increase of nearly 2,000,000 bus while 
Minnesota, Missouri and Wisconsin held 
their July 1 prospect. 

In Illinois, Ohio and Indiana, - the 
greatest toll was taken by the lack of 
moisture, combined with searing tem- 
peratures. What a heavy soaking rain- 
fall could mean toward reviving the 
corn plant and bringing about an in- 
crease in the prospect in that area is 
conjectural. 

The drouth, however, was not con- 
fined to the Ohio Valley. It extended 
down across Kentucky, Tennessee, parts 
of Missouri, Arkansas, into the southern 
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states across from Georgia and into 
Texas. 

There is still the danger of an early 
frost to contend with. In many areas, 
corn went into the ground unusually late, 
either because of too much water at 
normal planting time or because of sub- 
sequent floods, which necessitated re- 
planting. The report spoke of the un- 
evenness of the crop because of this 
fact. 

Prospects for oats increased slightly 
during July. Production in 1944 is now 
estimated at 1,187,809,000 bus, about 4% 
more than the 1943 crop of 1,143,867,000 
bus and 16% more than the 10-year av- 
erage. 

Barley production is indicated at 293,- 
703,000 bus, which is 9% below the 1943 
crop of 322,187,000 bus, but 15% more 
than the 1933-42 average of 256,350,000 
bus. 

Rye prospects declined during July. 
The August 1 estimate indicates a crop 
of 27,565,000 bus this year, against the 
July 1 estimate of 29,362,000 bus. The 
crop in prospect is about 10% below 
last year’s production and 32% below 
the 10-year average. Yield per acre is 
estimated at 11.9 bus, against 11.7 the 
10-year average. 

According to the report, this year’s 
soybean crop is likely to be fairly well 
down from last year’s at 178,558,000, 
against 195,762,000 bus. Continued 
drouth could bring about still further 
deterioration, as the plant is now in 
the blossoming and early podding stages. 

Indicated production of winter wheat 
in leading states, in thousand bushels, 
with comparisons: 


Final, 
Aug. 1 July 1 1943 

a ae eee 48,034 45,990 26,433 
Indiana ........ 26,707 27,874 15,184 
i ere 25,461 26,082 16,665 
Michigan ....... 23,800 23,324 11,084 
) i a eee 27,300 27,300 12,649 
Nebraska ...... 37,825 46,903 60,165 
eer eee 198,413 207,918 144,201 
Oklahoma ...... 85,414 85,414 31,711 
PP eee 77,071 72,905 36,366 
Montana ....... 26,657 24,339 21,919 
PG od eye Cod % 17,690 16,470 12,192 
Colorado ....... 16,37 15,806 29,381 
Washington 39,244 39,244 23,691 
| ee es 19,716 19,716 - 12,870 


Indicated production of all spring 
wheat (durum and other spring) in 





* MINNEAPOLIS C. OF C. BALL TEAM * 








Shown above is the Junior American Legion ball team sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce post of the American Legion. The team 
last week lost to the Richfield Millers, national champions, in a playoff for the 


district title. 


The winning team more recently won the state title: 


Charles 


Kaylor, McCabe Bros. Co., manages the team. 





leading states, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 


¢ Final, 

Aug. 1 July 1 1943 

Minnesota ...... 20,754 19,066 15,936 
No. Dakota .... 182,050 168,995 154,156 
So. Dakota 38,700 40,376 30,159 
Montana ....... 54,530 54,530 52,416 


Estimated production of corn in lead- 
ing states, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 





Final, 

Aug. 1 July 1 1943 

Ge Ab. 5-06 0 ee von 148,083 186,053 174,042 
Indiana ..... +. 178,563 208,710 210,406 
oo rere 415,370 429,063 426,600 
Wisconsin ...... 115,197 115,197 108,924 
Minnesota ...... 217,523 217,623 215,468 
TOWER. ccccetocvsy 533,262 510,570 640,740 
Missouri ........ 149,938 149,938 139,810 
Nebraska -. 253,721 218,725 216,682 
Kansas - 105,570 86,216 84,318 
Oklahoma 33,522 31,710 23,350 
iy” Pe eee 64,649 67,1386 88,416 
Michigan ...... 68,590 70,395 52,904 
So. Dakota . 103,180 81,070 79,718 


Indicated production of oats in lead- 
ing states, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 


Final, 

Aug. 1 July 1 1943 

i Bee er errs ie 37,754 39,445 29,424 
py | een 32,512 34,425 33,312 
Illinois ......... 98,79 101,984 113,091 
Michigan ...... 45,152 46,563 23,898 
Wisconsin ..... 115,328 111,160 100,347 
Minnesota ...... 167,720 153,344 142,791 
CO) a 147,150 149,602 184,012 
cy See 29,070 29,070 51,750 
No. Dakota 82,997 78,112 70,924 
So. Dakota 96,855 96,855 70,500 
Nebraska 40,612 71,676 
Kansas .... 31,590 47,424 
Oklahoma 30,030 22,914 
| ern 42,471 21,780 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MUCH WHEAT REMAINS ON 
GROUND IN PLAINS AREA 


Pratt, Kansas.—Although the harvest 
is largely over in Southwestern Kansas, 
a critical condition exists, according to a 
recent survey by Rock Island Railroad 
officials. They report huge piles of 
wheat lying on the ground, due to 
shortage of cars, and heavily damaged 
by unseasonable rains. 

It is reported that from 3,500 to 5,000 
carloads of wheat have been loaded 
daily out of this great flood of wheat, 
but the railroad officials are said to have 
stated that it may take until September 
to secure enough cars to move the ground 
stored wheat. ’ 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CAR SHORTAGE WORRIES 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST NOW 


Spokane, Wasu.—About 16,000 cars 
will be necessary to move the Pacific 
Northwest’s wheat crop, rail traffic men 
"estimate, and only 40% of the needed 
number can be made available. 

Meanwhile, more cars are being routed 
to the Northwest from the Chicago trans- 
portation center. The first consignment 
of 1,000 is now on its way to this section. 

Moving the big wheat crop  simul- 
taneously with wartime tonnage now be- 
ing handled concerns rail men and holds 
the prospect of creating new transpor- 
tation bottlenecks. The storage situation, 
however, is better than last year. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 

Shipments of millfeed from Minne- 
apolis during July totaled 71,670 tons, 
screenings 4,200 and linseed meal 22,800, 
compared with 65,010, 6,150 and 16,410, 
respectively, last year. “Total crop yeat 
shipments, Aug. 1, 1943, to July 31, 1944, 
were: millfeed 1,023,480 tons, screenings 
73,290, linseed meal 301,740, against 649,- 
320, 64,050 and 320,780 in 1942-43. 
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Final, 
1943 
174,042 
210,406 
426,600 
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215,468 
640,740 
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Final, 
1943 
29,424 
33,312 
113,091 
23,898 
100,347 
142,791 
184,012 
51,750 
70,924 
70,500 
71,676 
47,424 
22,914 
21,780 
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There ought to be a medal—an award of merit— 
for bakers flours that are rendering such distinguished service in the 
bakeries of America. 


Commander Flours, for example, furnished the 
extra fermentation strength and stamina of 
Northwestern hard spring wheat flours 
needed for war time formulas. And so the 
special values of Northwestern wheat flours from 
Commander Mills have been proved again and 


again over the many years that they have merited 


the unfailing confidence of American bakers. 

Use these Commander Flours for unfailing 
performance in your doughs, and you'll give 
them your own award for merit. Their extra 
tolerance and baking quality are in-built by 
expert milling from the finest of Northwestern 


spring wheats obtainable. 


Ask your Commander representative how the special baking char- 
acteristics of these flours meet your particular baking needs. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices e MINNEAPOLIS 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












The habit of asking for 


is one housewives acquire 


easily, and rarely lose. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR 
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RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 





Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss « Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 





















All our leading patent flours are 
B:, Niacin, Iron and Riboflavin to 


Administration. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL C 





PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


optionally available enriched with Vitamin 


levels required by the Food and Drug 





now 





the 


O. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 




















trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














heat. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








“Diamond D” 2:'Kiiaitnicrisiencees | | J. F. IMBS MILLING CO, 8220s 
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HARVESTING OF BUMPER SPRING 


WHEAT CROP PROGRESSING FAST 


North Dakota Yielding Even Better Than Earlier Brilliant Pros- 
pects—Rust Losses Limited to Southern South Dakota— 
Harvest Moving Into Canada—All Watching Corn 


Spring wheat appears to have pro- 
gressed to a point where there is little 
doubt about the brilliant prospects of 
recent weeks becoming a harvest reality; 
in fact, harvesting is in full swing 
throughout the belt and the heavy yields 
are’ moving to country elevators and 
farm bins at a rapid rate. North Da- 
kota, the banner spring wheat state, 
will come through with an even larger 
crop than anticipated a month ago, ac- 
cording to the Aug. 1 estimate of the 
United States crop reporting board, the 
details of which are printed elsewhere 
in this issue of Tne NorrHwesTeRN 
Muzer. South Dakota appears to be 
the only state which suffered important 
damage from black stem rust. 

Cargill, Inc., in its weekly report on 
crop conditions, states that the condition 
of spring wheat is reported fair to ex- 
cellent in the main areas of Montana, 
North Dakota and northern South Da- 
kota. Black stem rust was a serious 
threat to the crop for awhile, and did 
cause considerable damage in southern 
South Dakota. Late fields and _ sus- 
ceptible varieties to the north will sus- 
tain some damage, but it is expected 
to be light. Hot winds in the Pacific 
Northwest and Montana are reported to 
have caused some shrinkage in yields, 
the report says, but harvesting has got- 
ten off to a good start and the only seri- 
ous hazard now facing the crop is the 
possibility of an extended wet harvest. 
Rains were troublesome early last week 
over rather wide areas of the belt, but 
a return to dry conditions the latter half 
of the period found harvesting again 
under full power. Wind and hail in 
North Dakota and Montana caused seri- 
ous local losses to wheat and other 
crops, but the affected areas were small 
in relation to the total. 

Cutting of early fields of spring wheat 
has started in the prairie provinces of 
Canada and will be general by the mid- 
dle of August, except in the northern 
Prospects remain mostly good 
except in the dry region of western Sas- 
katchewan and southern Alberta, where 
further deterioration has taken place. 
Scattered showers have been quite fre- 
quent and in some cases generous. Tem- 
peratures have been mostly seasonable, 
with a few hot days. Some districts 
could use more moisture to good advan- 
tage, but generally grains are filling 
well in Manitoba, eastern and central 
Saskatchewan, and parts of Alberta, 

The July rains in Kansas, which de- 
layed harvesting until weeds took many 
fields, have resulted in the bright out- 
look for the winter wheat crop. being 
shaded a little. Official estimates indi- 
cate that Kansas lost nearly 10,000,000 
bus because of the wet harvest weather, 
but a total winter wheat crop nearly 
50% larger than a year ago has been 
safely garnered. Kansas farmers are 
now busy preparing the soil for fall 
seeding. Depth of soil moisture is very 
good in summer fallow land, but many 
fields are becoming weedy, due to the 
Trains and shortage of help to do the 


areas. 


necessary tillage work. <A limited acre- 
age of wheat and barley remains to be 
harvested in northwestern Kansas. Some 
fields have been abandoned because of 
excessive weed growth and others are 
being windrowed in an attempt to save 
the grain. Piles of wheat and barley 
are still on the ground, but are being 
hauled to bins and elevators rapidly. 

Threshing of wheat and other small 
grains in Oklahoma is about over. Plow- 
ing of stubble land and the preparation 
of land for fall sown grains has made 
good progress and is nearing completion 
in most western Oklahoma counties. 


ATTENTION TO CORN 

With the nation’s wheat crop largely 
“in the bag,’ farmers and grain men 
have turned their attention to corn, soy- 
beans and grain sorghums. The corn 
crop, in the aggregate, has slipped a 
little during the past month, due largely 
to severe drouth conditions in the eastern 
belt. Improvement in the western areas, 
however, has offset a good portion of the 
eastern shrinkage and Aug. 1 prospects 


indicate a yield well above average. In 
Iowa, the key corn state, ears have 
gained in .size and weight with great 
rapidity the last couple of weeks. Even 
the latest corn made rapid progress, 
though at best little can be expected 
from it in the way of grain. Roasting 
ears are general in the corn that was 
planted before May 20. Corn and sor- 
ghums in Kansas show prospects of mak- 
ing a large feed supply over most of 
the state. Much corn there is in the 
roasting ear state, with late corn soon 
to tassel. High temperatures set grain 
sorghums back a little in Oklahoma, 
but some early fields are heading out 
and a few fields already have been cut 
with binders in the southwestern section. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

LABOR SHORTAGE AT DULUTH 

DututH, Minn.—A shortage of labor 
has curtailed operations at the Duluth 
terminal to about 40 to 50% of capacity 
of the facilities, H. B, Stoker, vice presi- 
dent of Globe Elevators, declared at the 
recent meeting of the Northwest Ship- 
pers Advisory Board in Duluth. “If we 
could obtain 150 to 170 more men, scat- 
tered among the various Duluth-Superior 
elevators,’ Mr. Stoker said, “we could 
unload from 1,200 to 1,500 cars daily 
whereas under the present situation we 
will not be able to unload more than 500 
to 700 cars a day. Much will depend 
upon whether the men will work 8, 11 
or 12 hours a day.” 








<> 





<> 


Drouth Committee for Eastern 
Dry States Appointed 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Drouth conditions in 
the eastern corn belt and along the 
southern Atlantic Coast have resulted 
in a situation sufficiently critical to in- 
duce War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones to establish a committee of agri- 
cultural officials to handle any problems 
of food and feed deficiencies which might 
result, according to information received 
here by E. O.. Pollock, regional director 
of food distribution, War Food Adminis- 
tration. 

Headed by D. A. FitzGerald, Office 
of Production, it will be the function 
of the committee to provide a central 
point for consideration of production 
and other problems resulting from 
drouth, which may develop from time to 
time. Others on the committee are O. D. 
Klein, Agricultural Adjustment Agency; 
Paul V. Kepner, Extension Service; C. 
W. Kitchen, Office of Distribution; Paul 
L. Koenig, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, and C. C. Farrington, Commod- 
ity Credit Corp., all of Washington, 
D. C, 

Mr. Jones, in appointing the commit- 
tee, said it will be responsible for de- 
veloping recommendations for ameliorat- 
ing the adverse effects of widespread 
drouth on wartime crop and livestock 
production. The committee may add to 
its membership representatives of other 
agencies of the War Food Administra- 
tion, which are interested in or in a 
position to make a contribution to drouth 
problems. 

The action in setting up a drouth com- 
mittee is reminiscent of the drouth con- 
ditions in 1934 and 1936, which brought 
about the establishment of the Federal 
Livestock Feed Agency at Kansas City, 
which, under the direction of Mr. Pol- 


lock, located and made - available to 
owners of livestock, millions of tons of 
hay, fodder and stover and feed grains 
for starving cattle and sheep. In those 
emergencies, however, the drouth condi- 
tions were far more widespread than 
at present and it is not anticipated that 
any such elaborate facilities will be 
necessary to handle the relatively small 
area which is affected so far. 

There has been no material relief from 
drouth in Tennessee, Kentucky and Ohio, 
according to advices received by Mr. 
Pollock from Washington hay officials, 
and supplementary dairy production pay- 
ments for drouth relief to dairymen in 
those states were announced Aug. 5. 
Unwillingness of farmers in some east- 
ern states to sell alfalfa at the recently 
established ceiling prices is preventing 
farmers in the drouth states from ob- 
taining locally grown hay, thereby forc- 
ing them to ship in supplies from surplus 
producing areas farther west. Kansas 
City and interior Kansas hay markets 
have reported an increasing volume of 
eastern orders recently. 

Heavy rains last week along the At- 
lantic Coast from northeastern South 
Carolina to southern New England did 
not extend beyond the Blue Ridge 
Mountains in the South and the Alle- 
gheny Mountains in the North. Lespedeza 
and third cutting alfalfa will be very 
short unless rain is received soon, Mr. 
Pollock was advised. The outturn from 
second cutting alfalfa in the affected 
states was extremely light. 

The weekly Kentucky crop bulletin 
states that drouth conditions are severe 
throughout most of the central and 
southeastern counties of the state and 
many fields in pasture, new clover and 
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Pacific Northwest Notes 
x * * 


Enpicorr, Wasu.—Harvest is well un- 
der way, with good weather, and wheat 
is running around 40 bus to the acre. 
The first load of barley has been deliv- 
ered to the Endicott Elevator Co, and 
won the annual $5 prize. Marlo Ochs 
won the prize at the Wheat Growers’ 
elevator with a load of wheat. Phillip 
Swent delivered a load of Rex wheat 
which ran 62 lbs bu. 

wv Y¥ 


Watta Watra, Wasu.—In Columbia 
County, the light lands are producing 
up to 40 bus per acre, much more than 
usual, and because of the heavy yield 
warehousemen and elevator operators are 
concerned about storage space. In Gar- 
field County, except in the foothills, the 
yield is also better than normal. 

¥ ¥ 


Yakima, Wasu.—The harvest of wheat, 
barley and oat crops in the Horse Heav- 
en country of southern Yakima and 
in full 
The crops this year are reported 


eastern Klickitat counties is 
swing. 
heavier than last year, when one of the 
largest crops in the history of the area 
was harvested. 

¥ ¥ 


SpracuE, Wasu.—Winter wheat yields 
are averaging close to 35 bus to the acre. 
Local warehouses expect to be able to 
store the bulk of the crop, as facilities 
were practically cleared before the new 
crop. Freight cars are scarce and rail 
shipment is expected to be difficult. 

¥ Y¥ 

Fort Benton, Mont.—Frank Elliott 
of the Pleasant Valley section is the 
first farmer to deliver his wheat crop 
this year to the local elevator. It yield- 
ed slightly under 40 bus to the acre. 








soybeans are killed. Corn and tobacco 
are at a standstill or drying up, gar- 
dens and truck crops are gone and 
fruit is very poor. Hauling water is 
necessary. Where the soil is sufficiently 
moist, late gardens, soybeans and grasses 
are being planted, 

In summarizing the entire 
the weekly United States weather and 
crop bulletin states that while seasonable 
development of the corn crop is unusu- 
ally variable, much of it is now going 
through the critical period of silking and 
pollination. West of the Mississippi 
River, the outlook continues rather gen- 
erally promising, the bulletin states, 
although more or less harm has_ been 
done by dry weather in the southwest- 
ern portion of the belt. Over the upper 
Mississippi Valley, warmth and timely 
rains last week were beneficial, with 
crop progress mostly excellent. In Iowa, 
the earliest corn is now in hard roast- 
ing ear stage, with the latest knee to 
waist high and making excellent prog- 
ress. However, east of the Mississippi 
River, corn and other crops are variable, 
depending upon local rainfall. Except 
for favored localities, largely in north- 
ern Illinois, the general outlook is far 
from promising in the Ohio Valley states, 
the bulletin adds. 


country, 
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Maintaining Their Position 
re) 


One of the chief complaints heard in 
the flour distributing industry is against 
direct sales by mills in 1.c.l. lots to small 
bakers at prices comparable to those 
charged for car lots. The National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors and 
many local organizations have, so far 
unsuccessfully, tried to find a solution 
for this problem. However, some believe 
that it can be solved. In a recent ad- 
dress R. E. Bemmels, Chicago, said: 

“Volume is not the only problem in 
this situation. The independent distrib- 
utor finds himself in a vulnerable spot 
because of the unsatisfactory mark- 
up on Le. lots in direct mill selling. 
The primary function of a mill is the 
production of flour to be sold in car- 
load lots. Mills recognize that distrib- 
uting flour in lc.l. lots is a business 
in itself. But there are many more mills 
than jobbers. Mills prefer to distribute 
flour through independent jobbers, but 
representation is not always possible. To 
add to the confusion, better warehousing 
and cartage facilities are being made 
available to mills. This set of condi- 
tions does not augur too well for the 
future of the independent jobber. Not 
a few high class, enterprising inde- 
pendent jobbing concerns have estab- 
lished themselves in the larger markets. 
I predict they will not fold up, but they 
will add bakery supplies or kindred 
lines to their catalogues.” 

This has already been done success- 
fully by a number of jobbers. More 
will undoubtedly follow this example at 
the end of the war, when there will prob- 
ably be a marked increase in the num- 
ber of retail bakeries throughout the 
country. In any event, we have com- 
plete confidence in independent flour 
distributors being able to perform their 
functions economically and efficiently, 
with or without other lines, and to main- 
tain their position in our system of dis- 
tribution. 


Helping Itself 
° 


Of all we have read about postwar 
planning, especially as it affects the 
flour distributing industry, we feel that 
the following comment by Phil Orth, 
Milwaukee, made before the last conven- 
tion of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, warrants emphasis and 
re-emphasis: 

“Undoubtedly competition from other 
foods will become severe, and further- 
more the public will again be spending 
its money for durables, such as auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, homes, as soon as 
again available, much of this now being 
the bakers’ windfall. It will take con- 


certed effort on the part of everybody 
in the industry to protect the baker’s 
fair share of the consumer’s food dol- 
ROB. 26 2055 
“Let us, therefore, do all in our pow- 
er, individually and collectively, to pre- 
serve for the baking industry a plenti- 
ful supply of economically-priced flour, 
the heart of all good baking, and co- 
operate with the industry so that baked 
foods, in the future as well as at pres- 
ent, will remain in popular favor, and 
the flour business benefit accordingly.” 
No better advice could be given the 
flour distributing industry, and un- 
doubtedly its future will largely depend 
upon how well it is followed. 


An Encouraging Outlook 
ce) 

Recently Frank T. Herbert, former 
president of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, gave an encouraging 
description of the flour distributing in- 
dustry. He said: 

“As to the future, the flour distrib- 
utors have much to be thankful for. 
Except for a short period during the 
winter months, we have been blessed 
with large supplies. There are no signs 
of rationing or substitution. Markups 
are reasonable. Our customers, the bak- 
ers, are enjoying a very profitable busi- 
ness. Credit problems are at a minimum 
and there have been no great market 
disturbances. While producing flour was 
a major problem months ago, conditions 
are changing so that, today, selling flour 
is again assuming its position of first 
importance. The distributive function 
must be performed and those distrib- 
utors who efficiently and economically 
meet the requirements of trade have 
nothing to fear. Today research in many 
directions has been stimulated and after 
the war there is no doubt that many 
new uses will be found for our products.” 

While some jobbers, particularly in 
the larger eastern markets, will not en- 
tirely agree with Mr. Herbert’s account 
of the flour distributing industry at this 
time, nevertheless there is every reason 
to believe that the future is an encour- 
aging one for the flour distributors. As 
he points out, the distributing function 
must be performed, and as long as dis- 
tributors do it efficiently and economical- 
ly they will have a definite place in our 
system of economy. 

Handling Surplus Foods 
ce) 


Flour distributors, will be glad to know 
of the recent declaration by Lt. Col. 
Ralph W. Olmstead, deputy director, 
Office of Distribution, War Food Admin- 
istration, before the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers, that the govern- 


Wayne G. 
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With the Distributor 
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ment will do all it can to prevent 
domination of sales of government-owned 
surplus food by an individual or groups. 
If this is carried out, there will not be 
a recurrence of the food situation that 
arose after the last war. 

Lee Marshall, WFA director, has de- 
clared that supplies are now sufficient 
so that the government will not have to 
continue acquiring them at the rate it 
has in the past, which indicates that it 
has no intention of storing up foods be- 
yond the point of safety. The large re- 
serves we now have can be used for re- 
lief purposes after the war, Mr. Marshall 
said, thus preventing their coming’ on 
the domestic market where they would 
inevitably upset trading conditions. 

These assurances will be welcome to 
flour distributors. However, it will be 
well to watch closely the future activities 
of the government in the disposal of sur- 
plus foods, for there are some elements 
in it which in the past have been more 
than willing to give away government 
property at the expense of -taxpayers 
and business men. This would never 
happen under Mr. Marshall’s direction, 
but it might under others, and a care- 
ful. guard against it is the best pre- 
ventive. 


= aS 


Welcome Appreciation 

Oo 

Sometimes it is nice to know that the 
work you do in the normal course of 
affairs is appreciated. The trade press 
is always glad to get news of the ac- 
tivities of flour distributors, and consid- 
ers publication of this material as its 
simple duty to its readers. However, 
we do appreciate the following report 
of the publicity committee at the last 
convention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors: 

“So far as the association itself is con- 
cerned, the trade press has invariably 
published accounts of its activities. As 
an example, all of the flour papers, and 
some of the bakery journals as well, 
have carried several stories about the 
Cleveland convention. Following last 
year’s annual convention, complete re- 
ports of it were published by the press, 
and the same will be true this year. 

“Furthermore, the meetings and ac- 
tivities of the local associations, which 
go to make up the national organization, 
are continuously reported in the trade 
press. As some of you may have noticed, 
a history of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors has just been pub- 
lished in THe NorrHwestern MItzer.” 

It is human nature to like to know 
that your work is appreciated. In this 
case, moreover, it seems to us that it is 
mutually helpful on the part of both the 
flour distributing industry and the trade 


press. What helps one helps the other. 





Advertising Allowances 

12) 

According to a survey that has been 
made by, the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, chain stores and supermarkets 
intend to ask for the reinstatement of 
advertising allowances just as soon as 
the war is over and conditions permit 
this being done. There is nothing sur- 
prising in this, of course, but we think 
that flour millers and other food manu- 
facturers should study the request very 
carefully before granting it. 

We do not question that the money 
donated for advertising allowances is 
However, it 
does seem that if a flour miller gives 


spent for that purpose. 


an advertising allowance: to a chain 
store organization in a community, but 
at the same time does not give the same 
allowance to the wholesale grocer or oth- 
er flour distributor who may be han- 
dling his product in that area, he is 
placing the latter under a distinct dis- 
advantage. 

Perhaps we are just naturally op- 
We 
know that occasionally they have been 


posed to advertising allowances. 


used as a price concession rather than 
for legitimate advertising purposes. It 
also seems to us that the flour miller 
and other food manufacturer would be 
much better off to advertise their prod- 
ucts direct to consumers, and let the 
chain stores and supermarkets pay for 
their own advertising. Then there 
would be no question of unfair treat- 
ment of independent distributors, nor of 
how advertising appropriations are used. 


Industry Advisory 
Committees 
fe) 


The increased effort by Price Ad- 
ministrator Chester Bowles to further 
the importance .of industry advisory 
committees through the appointment of 
a director, Mrs. Ethel B. Gilbert, for 
them is obviously a step in the right 
direction. There are now more than 
480 such committees in existence. Mr. 
Bowles has explained their purpose as 
follows: 

“Our year of experience in consulting 
closely with industry has been helpful. 
We in the OPA are relying more and 
more on these committees for advice in 
working out new price regulations or 
changes in old ones. Industry members 
of these committees have come to have 
a better understanding of the problems 
of price control and rationing as a re- 
sult of these consultations. OPA has 
benefited. Industry has benefited.” 

The flour distributing industry, 4s 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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Dobrys, Beat 
Best of the West 


JED GCHECKUM, our 
quality policeman, 
gets a chance to look 
over our compliments 
once ina while. He likes to see how 
housewives like Best of the West 
and Dobry’s Best, and he says it does 
something for him and the rest of 
the men in the plant to know that 
what they are doing is really worth 
while. Jed is just like all of us. A 
word of sincere praise once in a 
while is a real tonic, and we have 
plenty of opportunity to build him 
up with these fine letters. No 
wonder these flours have that 
something extra that even a lab- 
oratory can’t define. 





A Few Strictly Protected Territories Open for Top Rank Brokers 
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Fred Larsen, Sr. 


RED LARSEN is a home town 

boy who made good in the flour 

business in his home city. Born 
on the west side of Chicago in 1880, his 
first experience with flour was when, 
still a youth, he worked in his father’s 
grocery store. His father specialized 
in imported Scandinavian food products, 
but he also did a thriving business in 
family flour. Much of his father’s busi- 
ness was with the early Scandinavian 
settlers, and with whom home baking 
was an art. 

When Fred Larsen reached the age of 
19 he decided that the flour and milling 
business had a bright future. He applied 
for work at the Eckhart & Swan Milling 
Co., now the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. 
Beginning as an office boy, he apparently 
made himself so useful that, a year later, 
the late B. A. Eckhart decided he should 
get out on the street and sell flour. He 
made a sale the first day, and although 
it was a small order, he thought this ac- 
complishment was deserving of a raise 
in pay. Whether he was successful with 
this request is not recorded, but he con- 
tinued as a salesman, calling on the 
bakery trade in Chicago, central Illinois, 
Milwaukee and southern Wisconsin. 

While he was with the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co. he became acquainted with 
William E. Habel and John A. Arm- 
bruster, and the three founded Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen in 1913. Mr. Ha- 
bel had joined the staff of the Eckhart 
company a few years before Mr. Larsen. 
He also was a salesman, and he and Mr. 
Larsen learned much about selling flour 
and the milling business from Mr. Eck- 
hart, who for many years was one of 
the leading millers of the country. Mr. 
Armbruster was salesmanager for the 
mill, but resigned this position to engage 
in brokerage business in Chicago, and he 
also was connected with a Minnesota 
mill for a short time. 

Upon its formation in 1913 the part- 
nership of Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
occupied a small building with a floor 
space of 50x100 feet. Mr. Habel was 
president, Mr. Larsen vice president and 
Mr. Armbruster secretary. During the 


first year in business the firm stored 
flour in the Great Western warehouse. 
A most attractive storage rate was then 





George A. Habel 


By S. O. 


available, but as Mr. Larsen told his 
associates, it was too good to last for 
any length of time. In 1914 the com- 
pany was incorporated, and that year 
larger quarters were required, so Mr. 
Larsen purchased a building at 610-620 
West Austin Street, where the firm re- 
mained for 13 years. Only one floor was 
used the first few years, but later the 
company occupied the entire three-story 
building. 

In 1927 the firm moved to its own 
four-story building at 410 North West- 
ern Avenue, which it still occupies. 
From 40,000 to 50,000 square feet of 
space provides ample facilities for the 
storage and handling of large stocks of 
all types of flour. There is a railroad 
siding where three cars of flour can be 
unloaded, and only one block away there 
is a Milwaukee railroad team track. 

When William E. Habel died in 1924, 
Mr. Larsen assumed the presidency of 
the company. In 1931 Mr. Armbruster 
died. George Habel, a son of William 
E., joined the company in 1924, and Mr. 
Larsen’s sons, Fred, Jr., and Harry W., 
became associated with it in 1930 and 
1934, respectively. 

Fred Larsen has always been an “out- 
side man,” and he has maintained a very 
close contact with the retail baking 
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Maj. Fred Larsen, Jr. 





Werner 

trade. In his early selling days it was 
not unusual for him to begin his day’s 
work as early as 5:30 a. m., and many 
times he returned to his office with more 
than 40 orders in his salesbook. He still 
spends a good part of his time calling 
on the trade, and in many instances is 
selling the second generation of Chicago 
bakers. He takes great pride in this. 
Included in his large circle of friends 
are bakers with whom he has been doing 
business for many years. 

Mr. Larsen points with pride to his 
many years of business dealings with 
certain mills. He started handling flour 
manufactured by the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., in 1914, one year 
after the company was organized, and 
this relationship is still maintained. Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., is 
another concern with which Mr. Larsen 
has done business, a connection that 
began about 14 years ago. One of the 
southwestern mills whose flour Mr. Lar- 
sen has marketed for many years is the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City. 

A large business is also done in pri- 
vate brands. Included in these are Hal- 
co, spring wheat patent; Gold Seal, 
high protein patent; Gold Cream, hard 
winter patent; Bakers Delight, fancy 
clear; Royal Mule, a clear; Blue Eagle, 











The Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. Flour Storage Plant in Chicago 









A HOME TOWN BOY WHO MADE GOOD IN FLOUR 


Harry W. Larsen 





cake flour; Halco fancy cake flour, and 
Michigan Winter, a soft wheat flour. 

The present officers of Habel, Arm- 
bruster & Larsen Co. are Fred Larsen, 
president; George A. Habel, vice presi- 
dent; George Peterson, secretary, and 
Harry W. Larsen, treasurer. 

The senior Larsen is an active member 
of the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, and has served it in many 
capacities. He was president for two 
terms from 1925 to 1927, and for a 
number of years has represented the lo- 
cal flour organization on the board of 
directors of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors. At present he is 
also chairman of the contract committee 
of the national organization. 

Mr. Larsen and his associates are al- 
ready planning their postwar activities, 
and he is anxiously waiting for the war 
to come to an end so that he can wel- 
come his oldest son, Maj. Fred Larsen, 
Jr., back into the business. Fred, Jr., 
enlisted in the army in November, 1941, 
receiving a commission as captain. He 
was promoted to major in 1942, and is 
at present stationed in India. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ellis Baum Wins 
N. Y. Bakers’ Club 
Golf Tournament 


New York, N, Y.—Coming in witli an 
excellent score of 74, E. C. Baum, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., won first prize at 
the golf tournament held by the Bakers’ 
Club at, the Bonnie Briar Country Club, 
Larchmont, N. Y., July 26. Second 
prize was won by Emil Fink, Fink Bak- 
ing Corp. Third prize went to Robert 
E. Poff, Armour & Co., and fourth to 
William P. Duff, Baker-Perkins, Inc. 

The blind bogey member’s prize was 
won by Frank Daniels, Lockwood Mfg. 
Co., and the blind bogey guest prize 
went to Capt. F. Pfizenmeyer, formerly 
with the Continental Baking Co., Inc. 
and now with the U. S. Army. 

The next golf tournament of the Bak- 
ers’ Club will be held at the Scarsdale 
Golf Club, Hartsdale, N. Y., Aug. 16. 
Members of the club were reminded that 
the Philadelphia Bakers’ Club Annual 
Outing will be held at Galen Hall, Wer- 
nersville, Pa., Sept. 15-17. 
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TEA TABLE Three Smart Flours — 


OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


AVNARAAAAR AANA 


Each designed for special duty 
—each milled to perfection by 
men with pride in the reputa- 
‘tion these flours have gained. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. + SALINA, KANSAS 











Minnesota Girt Frour... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


5 : p Th ie CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 

















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 














of LIVERPOOL 


as SR MR 6 k's cs casocdwres bese ween ed $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. S...........ssccccccecee 500, 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


: ‘She FLOUR 
Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by ROBINSON es 
The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. Sauna, Kansas 

















ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 
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At Your Service 


DwicHt BUILDING 





Patterson & Bechentach BAKERY CONSULTANTS e FLOUR BROKERS 


Why allow lack of knowledge of the function of 
protein in bread making to cost you money? 


Kansas City, Mo. Ask for Particulars 
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_ Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Barrett is a 
representative of the feed section, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. Following is 
part of the text of his address be- 
fore a recent meeting of the East- 


in New York City. 


ern Federation of Feed Merchants ~ 


HE Office of Price Administration 

may be thought of as an ordinary 
business organization, if you will. The 
stockholders are every producer, every 
consumer and every processor and 
handler of any product. Your Congress, 
House and Senate, are the board of 
directors and through the Price Con- 


OPA Reviews Ceiling Effects on Feeds 


By C. Neil Barrett 


trol Act gave the OPA its by-laws and 
charter. The administrative and execu- 
tive division of the government are the 
people working for you, the stockhold- 
ers. From Chester Bowles down to the 
humble level represented by men like 
myself, we are all working for you and 
responsible to you. As_ stockholders, 






















































profits. 

MIXED CAR SHIPMENTS 
VICTOR Products are shipped 
to you in a mixed car — which 
is an added profit-making ad- 
vantage. Write today for more 
facts about the VICTOR line 
and for prices. 


Oun Seventy-fifth 
YEAR 





FLOUR AND 


VICTOR Products are milled in an efficiently equipped, 
temperature and humidity controlled mill . . . with a total 
floor space of 165,000 square feet and a storage capacity of 
over one million bushels of grain. 


This modern-type mill... plus VICTOR expert milling 
practice... plus choicest wheat and corn—is why VICTOR 
products are always uniform, quality products. 


That is why . . . when you sell the VICTOR line, you are 
building constantly growing sales and constantly growing 
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you receive as dividends the savings to 
you as buyers and the savings resulting 
from preventing complete inflation of 
prices. 

It seems to be an accepted fact that 
the OPA has paid you dividends. Fey 
people would today suggest doing away 
with the OPA as a wartime measure. 
Each individual thinks of price contro] 
as it affects himself. Therefore, yoy 
should have an accounting from the 
branch of your company which specifical- 
ly handles the products with which you 
deal. 

The Emergency Price Control Act be. 
came effective Jan. 30, 1942. The pres. 
ent administration organization of the 
OPA has been operating with minor 
changes in plan since the spring of 
1942. Other than the General Maximum 
Price Regulation of March, 1942, all 
regulations covering feeds and _ grains 
have been issued within a period of prac- 
tically two years. 

The feeds section of the OPA has is- 
sued during the past two years 2 
regulations, with additional amendments 
covering over 30 grains and feeds as 
such, one covering mixed feeds. One 
covering millfeeds has been issued by 
the flour section of the Branch. Regula- 
tions have also been issued covering 
field and garden seeds and onion sets 
by the seeds and price section. Prac- 
tically all of these have been issued 
since your last meeting. 

With the exception of distillers’ grains, 
citrus and beet pulp and pet foods, prac- 
tically every major feed ingredient is 
now covered with a specific regulation. 
Each of these has affected your own 
business. You have probably criticized 
and, now and then, approved of some 
or all of them. Probably none of them 
are perfect, all of them are functioning 
as to the job for which they were in- 
tended—to prevent inflation. You have 
no doubt found fault with what they 
did, and how they did it, the wording 
and language and the prices and mark- 
ups you are allowed. Most people have 
criticized every regulation from their 
position of a buyer or seller under its 
provisions and seldom have those two 
viewpoints been identical. 

These feed regulations have obviously 
made you more work and taken a lot of 
your time. Parts of aH of them you 
probably haven’t understood. Inasmuch 
as this phase of regulations usually re- 
ceives special mention, it is well to keep 
one important fact in your minds, that 
is, that your board of directors, or 
Congress, wrote the Price Control Act 
in such a manner that these regulations 
are actually laws. They are not mere 
ly suggestions to cover trade practices. 
So when you criticize the regulations 
themselves, remember that they contain 
provisions that we are required to write 
into them. ‘Time and manpower have 
both interfered with writing regul 
tions as simply as -is desirable. It is 
always harder to write about any sub- 
ject in a few words than many. Never- 
theless, Mr. Bowles has asked us to make 
our regulations as simple and under- 
standable as possible and we are mak- 
ing every effort to do this. 

Men like myself, and the others in the 
OPA, representing you and other in 
dustries have been called everything from 
autocratic bureaucrats to pot-bellied 
loafers and ignorant idiots. That is on¢ 
of the advantages or disadvantages of 
working for 130,000,000 stockholders. But 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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Breap flavor starts with the wheat. 


ht be Standard Milling Company’s facilities are unexcelled for 
the pres. GENERAL OFFICES locating, selecting, storing, and milling choice wheat. Rely 
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“ps 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. on “Standard’’ for flours that give bread the real wheat 
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Blitz for Bugs 
2 geamtareerte: Sarena ag eengeen is 
a powerfully long name for a pow- 
erful new insecticide that may some day 
find a lot of uses in flour mills, eleva- 
tors, warehouses, etc. The stuff, in case 
you haven’t gtiessed by now, is the new 
DDT insecticide used by the armed 
forces on this globe wherever mosquitoes, 
flies, etc., are pestiferous. 

Here are a few facts about DDT’s 
potency: Sprayed on a wall, it kills any 
fly that touches the wall for as long as 
three months afterward. A bed sprayed 
with DDT remains deadly to bedbugs 
for about a year. Clothing dusted with 
it is safe from lice for a month, even 
after eight launderings. A few ounces 
dropped in a swamp kills all mosquito 
larve. - It is deadly to such common 
household pests as moths, roaches, ter- 
mites, dogs’ fleas. 

Three months ago Pennsylvania’s de- 
partment of agriculture decided to try 
DDT on the gypsy-moth caterpillar, one 
of the worst tree-stripping pests in east- 
ern forests. Entomologists sprayed five 
pounds of DDT per acre over a 20-acre 
test plot. Within a week, despite rains 
that would have washed ordinary insecti- 
cides off, the caterpillar population was 
reduced to zero. (One entomologist even 
offered $1 for every live caterpillar 
found in the plot. He got no takers.) 
The spray also wiped out the mosquitoes 
and black flies. 

One officer in the surgeon-general’s 
office said that DDT will be to preventive 
medicine what Lister’s discovery of anti- 
septics was to surgery. 

Just about all of the chemical that is 
being manufactured is sent to our armed 
forces, of course. But be patient, please. 
Federal entomologists are reported to be 
doing some research (on a laboratory 
scale) regarding its uses and effective- 
ness in flour mills.—P. L. D. in Milling 
Production. 

OLDER WORKERS IN WARTIME 


Even in the midst of the world conflict 
the tragic condition of jobseeking older 
workers in the late depression is a dis- 
turbing memory. However, following the 
outbreak of the war in Europe and the 
consequent speeding up of defense ac- 
tivities, the employment situation of men 
and women in the upper age brackets 
began to improve. After the declaration 
of war by the United States, the need 
for labor intensified and older workers 
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found themselves in great demand. 

Among the manifestations of this 
change are the further increase in the 
number of older workers in the labor 
force as shown by the Census estimates; 
the acceleration in placement of such 
workers by the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice; the growing numbers of persons re- 
turning to remunerative work after hav- 
ing been recipients of old-age benefits 
under the Social Security Act, and the 
postponement of the retirement of oth- 
ers who had never drawn such benefits 
but were eligible for them; and the re- 
duction in number of persons receiving 
old-age assistance. 

Other reversals in the attitude to- 
wards the utilization of older people are 
evidenced by the elimination, with few 
exceptions, of the maximum age limits 
in U. S. Civil Service examinations; the 
reinstatement of retired Civil Service em- 
ployees on Government pay rolls; the re- 


. tention of Army and Navy officers eligi- 


ble for retirement; the decline in the 
number of Forty-Plus clubs; and the ap- 
pearance in various types of employment 
of older women, against whom job bar- 
riers had been especially formidable. 


“COMMERCE REQUIRES 
HOSPITALITY” 


Commerce is no great mystery to be 
violently praised or attacked. Commerce 
is the exchange of goods and services for 
mutual advantage. Commerce re- 
quires hospitality. Under a corporate 
system of business, a charter of ificor- 
poration is granted to each company by 
the whole people as a franchise to pro- 
duce goods and services needed. These 
charters cannot be abused: On the oth- 
er hand, the charter once granted implies 
an obligation also on the part of all of 





us to allow those goods and services to 
be produced with a moderate reward for 
so doing—From a guest editorial by 
Harry A. Bullis, president of General 
Mills, Inc., in the Minneapolis Times. 


EXPORT ASSOCIATION 
UNDER FIRE 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
written a new chapter in its controversy 
over administration of the Webb-Pom- 
erene Act with the Department of Jus- 
tice. Having set up an Export Trade 
Office charged with the duty of super- 
vising export associations last month, 
the commission has now ordered an in- 
vestigation of the Phosphate Export 
Association and the Florida Hard Rock 
Phosphate Export Association to de- 
termine whether these. organizations 
have engaged in illegal restraints of 
trade. 

The Webb-Pomerene or Export Trade 
Act of 1918 assigned to the Federal 
Trade Commission the duty of prevent- 
ing the use of export trade associa- 
tions to effect restraints of trade with- 
in the United States. Where such re- 
straints are found to exist, the com- 
mission is required to recommend re- 
adjustments to bring the conduct of an 
export association into line with the 
provisions of the anti-trust laws. Only 
if such recommendations are not fol- 
lowed is the case to be referred to the 
Department of Justice for suitable ac- 
tion. , 
The Department of Justice, holding 
that the Federal Trade Commission has 
been remiss in carrying on its duties 
under this law, has launched an investi- 
gation into the operation of a number 
of export trade associations, and has 
brought suit against two export associ- 








ations in the alkali industry. The au- 
thority of the Department of Justice to 
proceed on its own initiative in this way 
under the Webb-Pomerene law has heen 
questioned. 

By initiating an investigation of the 
phosphate associations, the commission 
shows that it is ready and willing to 
proceed with vigor in the enforcement 
of the provisions of the Webb-Pomerene 
Act. Under these circumstances, there 
is no cause for the Department of Jus- 
tice to proceed further with independ- 
ent investigations and indictments of its 
own directed against Webb Act associ- 
ations. 


THE YOUNG DEAD SOLDIERS 

The young dead soldiers do not speak, 

Nevertheless they are heard in the still 
houses. 

(Who has not heard them?) 


They have a silence that speaks for 
them at night. 
And when the clock counts. 


They say, 
We were young. We have died. Re- 
member us. 


They say, 
We have done what we could 
But until it is finished it is not done. 


They say, 

We have given our lives 

But until it is finished no 6ne can know 
what our lives gave. 


They’ say, 

Our deaths are not ours. 

They are yours, 

They will mean what you make them. 


They say, 

Whether our lives and our deaths were 
for peace and a new hope 

Or for nothing 

We cannot say. 

It is you who must say this. 


They say, 

We leave you our deaths, 

Give them their meaning, 

Give them an end to the war and a 
true peace, 

Give them a victory that ends the war 
and a peace afterwards, 

Give them their meaning. 


We were young, they say. 
We have died. 
Remember us. 
—Archibald McLeish. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: : 
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THE HAZARD OF THE IDLE CEILING 


N the past few weeks we have seen certain prices 
lie to the laws of commerce enough to move away 
from ceilings established to prevent inflation. Wheat, 
parley, oats, sorghums and other feed ingredients have 
again breathed the fresh air of an open market. Al- 
though it follows that these markets are lower because 
the feed business temporarily is not good, it seems 
obvious to those who know the ways of supply and de- 
mand that the prices merely are moving to a level 
where they can find buyers—to a point where feeders 
again can buy, feed and make a certain amount of mon- 
ey. This may result, in a matter of time, in a more 
wholesome relationship between all prices. But there 
is a grave danger building up as prices go down. At 
present the Commodity Credit Corp. is supporting 
wheat with all its might and money to keep the wheat 
farmers from getting out of step with parity. Al- 
though no one in Washington admits it, there seems 
to be an undercurrent of feeling there that the same 
thing may have to be done to support the values of 
feeding grains. There is a growing development of 
the style of market architecture there that calls for a 
floor being established right up against the ceiling. 

Another danger is already rumored—that of the 
possibility that the Office of Price Administration will 
decree that service charges remain at the prescribed 
levels no matter if the market is on or off the ceiling. 
This would, indeed, be the clenching of a hand of au- 
thority that was supposed only to control. 

A ceiling, or any other handy gadget in the hands 
of the government, becomes a dangerous thing when 
idle. The makers want to put it to work again. They 
see in it a challenge to get prices back up against it, re- 
gardless of the economic forces that beckoned them 
down. Perhaps a sign should be hung in each bureau 
office to prevent distorted ideas about what a ceiling 
is for. Such a sign could read “ceilings are only to 
control a rise in prices and not to prevent a decline.” 

Here we go running up the cost of government 
again. That many signs would cost a lot of money. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








WHEAT IN THE WORLD ECONOMY 


HEAT, long familiar as the basic food grain of 

the world’s dominant peoples, nevertheless was 
insufficiently well known in all its aspects and impli- 
cations two decades ago. Today it can be said that 
more probably is known about wheat than about any 
other foodstuff of widespread importance. There are 
many reasons for this change, but most important 
among them, in all probability, is the great program of 
research work and publication which has been carried 
on during the past 20 years by the Food Research 
Institute of Stanford University. 

Attention is drawn to the position of wheat in the 
world economy by a current announcement from Stan- 
ford that “Wheat Studies,” a report of the institute’s 
researches which has been appearing periodically since 
1924, is to be discontinued. Henceforth the results of 
the institute’s studies on grains will be presented in 
new forms, and the research program itself will be 
given a somewhat different emphasis. The decision re- 
sults from the changed position of wheat with respect 
to public understanding which so largely is attributable 
to the institute’s work. 

The Food Research Institute was founded in 1921 
by joint action of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the trustees of Stanford University, Califor- 
nia. It was a direct outcome of war experience. Be- 
fore World War I food problems had been studied 
from many angles and much material on the subject 
had been amassed, but there had been little co-operation 
among investigators and little correlation of the avail- 
able investigations. The war forced upon nations the 
necessity of intensive studies in food production and 
distribution, mass nutrition and international trade -in 
foodstuffs, as national and international problems. 
Vast funds of information were assembled for the first 
time, but serious gaps in the knowledge of important 
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fields were discovered. This notably was true of wheat 
and its products. 

With the close of the war these investigations 
ceased. The founders of the institute were convinced 
that co-ordinated intensive study of food problems, in 
their economic as well as their scientific aspects, was 
no less important in peace than in war, and that com- 
petent researches would materially increase our ability 
to deal with these problems and lay the foundations 
for the determination of sound national policies in re- 
spect to food. 

It was also felt that the institute would serve an 
important national interest by developing investigators 
in food research. That this end has been achieved can 
hardly be doubted when the list of those who have par- 
ticipated in the institute’s work is scanned and the 
great bibliography of food is consulted. These are out- 
standing among the many institute names that could 
be mentioned: Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, Dr. Joseph S. 
Davis, Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, Merrill K. Bennett, Hol- 
brook Working. The first three were directors in the 
first years of the institute. Dr. Alsberg died in 1940 
and Dr. Taylor since 1938 has been in charge of re- 
search work for General Mills, Inc. 

The wheat studies of the institute have come to en- 
joy a worldwide reputation. Their discontinuance 
does not mean that there is no more to learn or say 
about the subject. But in recent years, official publi- 
cations and others originating with private agencies 
in several parts of the world have gone far toward 
meeting deficiencies that were so apparent at the close 
of World War I. The institute, therefore, can turn 
to other important tasks that have confronted it dur- 
ing the second world war and which will face it in the 
postwar years. Elsewhere in this issue there is some 
account of this new program. 

Among the institute’s beneficiaries, of course, are 
the flour and grain trades. They have not made the 
most of this great source of the basic information up- 
on which their economic destinies move. But it has 
helped them just the same, and the institute deserves 
wider recognition than it ever has received from those 
whom it should have benefited most. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TAKING TODDIES WITH DISCRETION 


ANKING pretty well toward the top among cur- 

rent major problems of industry, we should think, 
are the perplexities that have risen up before members 
of the Bakers Association of the Carolinas. The of- 
ficers of this group booked an August conference to 
be held at Blue Ridge, where the only accommodations 
are buildings erected as a Y. M. C. A. training and 
conference center, which “quite naturally caters as a 
rule [we are now quoting from a special association 
bulletin on the subject] to outside groups and confer- 
ences with a Christian background or purpose.” It is 
not a hotel, though it is an excellent substitute for one; 
but save for the young divinity school women who 
wait on table in the dining room at restricted and im- 
mutable hours, there is no service. Nearest thing to 
a bar is the soda fountain. What, then, are the gentle- 
men of the Carolina bakers’ association going to do 
about the conventional and indispensable toddy? (We 
should have thought the word would be julep, but 
toddy it is in the special bulletin). 

Well, you can see that a special leaflet of assurance 
and instruction was called for. The assurance natural- 
ly has to do primarily with the attitude of the man- 
agement, which proves to be favorable to toddies—is 
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possessed, at least, of an adequate degree of under- 
standing about such worldly things. The convention, 
therefore, will be no “lawn party with pink lemonade.” 
There will be ice in the refrigerators, and no very good 
reason for not bringing it out and putting it to some 
proper use—if other suitable ingredients (not all of 
them to be expected at the soda fountain) should hap- 
pen to be present. No embarrassment necessary; no 
style need be cramped, but everything should be kept 
well above the level of caution and decorum. 

With the special bulletin there is a descriptive fold- 
er revealing the scenic beauties of the meeting place 
and its idyllic surroundings, all wrapped in an atmos- 
phere of peaceful relaxation. And Blue Ridge discre- 
tion. 
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A Gallup poll shows that farmers are on the short 
side of War Bond buying. Twenty per cent of them 
have never so much as acquired a war savings stamp. 
It’s a little difficult to reconcile this with the fact that 
farmers’ wartime income has become stratospheric. 
There is a $22,000,000,000 prospect this year, against a 
$19,000,000,000 income last year. Can it be that under 
our new social order the farmer has been given the im- 
pression that he is only on the receiving end in the equa- 
tion of national prosperity and not on the giving side of 
civic responsibility? 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
THE CONVENTION PSYCHOSIS 


OMETIMES we have wondered about wartime 

conventions (even in peacetime we used to have 
similar but probably not quite so rational perplexities). 
A good many other people have been wondering about 
some of these meetings too. And that there is good 
reason for wonder is pointed up by the current effort 
of Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, to reduce the amount of war- 
time convening. Col. Johnson has had considerable 
success. Many large and small groups have canceled 
their bookings. Sample recent convert of the dispens- 
able variety—the International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers. A much more notable cancella- 
tion, however, is that of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, which would have little difficulty in relating it- 
self to the war effort. 

But Col. Johnson is having his troubles, too. He 
is smack up against a powerful piece of American 
business psychology. We have hardly dared to probe 
into that psychology very deeply, but the editor of 
Food Field Reporter now ventures to do it for us. He 
says: 

“We believe that Col. Johnson entirely misses 
the psychological reasons for the profound reluc- 
tance on the part of associations to deny them- 
selves the right to come together in conference as- 
sembled. There is far more to a convention than 
meets the eye. It gives the business man a valid 
reason to jump out of the harness, throw off his 
wartime cares and travel to a distant city and ac- 
complish something business-wise, while getting a 
vacation. 

“Then there is the secretary of the association 
to be considered—that repressed fellow who labors 
like a mole during the rest of the year, but who 
during convention week bursts into full bloom with 
the repressed eagerness of a century plant. 
[Editor’s Note.—Personally we don’t know this 
fellow at all—the secretaries in our trades are quite, 
quite different]. 

“Still we must admit that the extreme reluc- 
tance to cancel conventions is only another expres- 
sion of the still psychological unpreparedness for 
war and the slightest sacrifice on the part of a 
great percentage of our population.” 





Valid arguments for many conventions could be 
found solely through exercise of ingenuity, but this 
is not true of all of them. In many cases, of course, only 
by assembling the representatives of an industry can 
it be mobilized for its best performance in the home- 
front battle economy. But such recognition of war- 
time value only emphasizes the need for making ab- 
solutely certain that before a “war conference” is 
called it really falls in that category. Substitute “post- 
war” for “war,” too, if you will. 
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(Continued from page 20.) 
such, does not have an industry ad- 
visory committee. However, it is rep- 
resented on the millers’ advisory com- 
mittee by W. P. Tanner, New York, 
a former president of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors. While 


we naturally believe that any industry 
is better off with its own committee, 
nevertheless the millers are so vitally 
interested in the distribution of their 


Be 
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products that we cannot conceive of 
their not looking out for the interests 
of their distributors. Furthermore, those 
who know Mr. Tanner will realize that 
he will see that distributors are ably 
represented on this committee. 


Public Relations Program 
fe) 


The public relations program that has 
been undertaken by the Grocery Man- 
ufacturers of America “to inform the 
public of the great contribution of the 
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food manufacturing industry to the 
national welfare, both in war and 
peace,” will, under the proper direction, 
be most beneficial to all engaged in the 
manufacturing and distribution of food. 
Some such plan has been discussed for 
a long time, but now it is apparently 
going to be put in effect. 

It would be better, of course, if the 
food distributing industry could also 
conduct a campaign to enlighten the 
public about its services. As all busi- 


ness men know, without distribution 


the manufacture of foods would be use- 
less. However, all consumers do not 
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seem to realize this, an unfortunate 
attitude that has been encouraged by 
some factors in the government. 

The public relations campaign by the 
food manufacturers is a big step in the 
right direction. Perhaps as time goes 
on the National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion or some other distributing organ- 
ization will be able to carry on a sim- 
ilar effort in behalf of distribution, 
Such a combined effort could not help 
but be beneficial to the entire food jn- 
dustry. 


New Flour Association 
re) 


The recent organization of the New 
England Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, with headquarters in Boston, and 
its affiliation with the National Associ- 
ation of Flour Distributors, not only 
provides a long-needed organization in 
the New England territory, but further 
strengthens the national association. 

Particularly gratifying was the fact 
that a great majority of the leading 
flour distributors of the Boston area 
either attended the meeting at which 
the organization was formed, or sent 
werd that they heartily favored it, 
Without co-operation of this kind, the 
movement would have been doomed to 
failure at the outset. Likewise, the elec- 
tion of Walter E. Sands, president of 
Sands, Taylor & Wood Co., as _ tempo- 
rary president of the new 
speaks well for the type of men who 


association, 


are backing it. 

From the standpoint of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, the 
new group, which ultimately will in- 
clude flour distributors throughout New 
England, further strengthens its posi- 
tion as the national spokesman for the 
flour distributing industry. With the 
completion of the new organization, it 
will have affiliated associations reaching 
from Boston to New Orleans to San 
This is as it should be. 


Francisco. 


Selling More Essential 

12) 

Judging from many 
food industry is slowly returning to a 
condition in which selling will again 
play its normally important part. Un- 


indications, the 


less the course of the war brings about 
sharp changes, this also applies to flour, 
despite the fact that ceilings and sub- 
sidies create abnormal conditions. 
With this thought in mind, flour dis- 
tributors, particularly those catering to 
the family trade, can well afford to de- 
vote more attention to the selling end 
of their businesses. Flour has never 
suffered from allocation as have other 
foods. It is true that family flour sales 
have materially declined, but distributors 
have nearly always been able to supply 
their trade with their customary brands, 
which has enabled them to maintain 4 
nucleus of this class of business. 
As conditions return to normal, it 
seems to us that the position of the 
broker will be more important than 


ever. When mill sales managers can 
no longer pick up their telephones and 
book sizeable quantities of flour with 
little or no sales effort, many of them 
will have to depend on brokers for this 
needed sales approach. 
how flour is sold, however, active, intel- 
ligent merchandising will 
creasingly important from now on. 
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Super-White Is Well Named 
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Flour Output Rate Sustained 
Despite Problems of Labor 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada is maintain- 
ing her rate of flour production sur- 
prisingly well in the face of intense 
labor shortage and depreciating efficiency 
in her milling plants. The skill and in- 
genuity with which operating crews have 
kept some of the older mills of this 
country going since war boosted their 
output to the limit is a matter for the 
greatest praise. To the surprise and 
satisfaction of all who know intimately 
the conditions now prevailing inside of 
these mills they have again shown their 
quality by making a new record run for 
the month of June. Figures released 
at Ottawa on Aug. 6 give the output 
of flour mills for all Canada in June 
as 1,870,349 bbls as against 1,855,461 
bbls in the same month of 1943. This 
brings the quantity of flour produced in 
Canada during 11 months of current 
crop year to end of June to 22,547,313 
bbls, an increase over the 21,604,584 for 
same period of last year. In prewar times 
Canada was doing a normal amount of 
flour production when the figures were 
under 1,500,000 bbls per year. 

Besides the foregoing figures for flour 
Ottawa has also released the June state- 
ment for other grains ground in Canada. 
Cereals mills processing oats used 1,816,- 
921 bus in June against 1,250,853 last 
year, corn 132,805 against 231,960, while 
barley showed 677,115 bus against 467,- 


625 last year. Canadian mills are stead- 
ily increasing their production of cereal 
foodstuffs and will continue to do so for 
the reason that package goods lend them- 
selves to intensive consumer advertising 
and sales promotion, which is not much 
the case with flour. Exorbitantly 
burdensome taxes on the flour milling 
industry is another reason for this move- 
ment into the cereals trade. Another 
few years of present taxes on flour mills 
will reduce that industry to a very sub- 
sidiary place in the Canadian industrial 
picture, a major disaster for farmers 
who depend upon wheat. 

Everybody knows it was Canadian 
flour which put the wheat-raising busi- 
ness in its preferred position of prewar 
years. Of all primary industries in this 
country none has contributed so much to 
the demand abroad for their own raw 
materials as flour milling. Superior 
quality of Canadian flour was a major 
factor in forcing millers in other coun- 
tries to buy Canadian wheat before the 
last war and this will be the case again 
when peace has reopened former mar- 
kets, though this latter prediction de- 
pends for its fulfillment upon the degree 
of encouragement in the way of fair 
treatment which flour mills hereafter re- 
ceive from the federal taxing authorities. 
They must be allowed not only to live 
but to prosper. A. H. B. 





THE EXPORT CREDIT INSURANCE BILL 
By A. H. BatLey 


N the house of commons at Ottawa 

the Export Credit Insurance Bill men- 
tioned in this correspondence two weeks 
ago has been up for discussion again. 
The bill as introduced by the minister of 
trade and commerce, Mr. MacKinnon, 
provides means by which trade between 
Canada and other countries will be facili- 
tated and developed. For this pur- 
pose an export credit insurance corpora- 
tion will be set up. This agency will 
enter into contracts of insurance with 
exporters to provide against risks in sale 
and delivery of Canadian products to 
importers in other countries. A _paid- 
up capital sum of $5,000,000 will be pro- 
vided for this purpose by the Canadian 
government. The insurance business will 
be done on usual lines and under com- 
parable insurance principles. A similar 
arrangement is already in effect in Great 
Britain and many other countries. The 
idea is to facilitate business in the early 
postwar years when there is bound to 
be a certain amount of difficulty in se- 
curing insurance of the kind. 

A second feature of this bill provides 
for guaranteeing the obligations of other 
countries to pay purchase costs under 
contracts covered by this bill. Loans to 


governments of other countries will un- 
der certain conditions be made by Can- 


ada for the purpose of paying the cost 
of Canadian goods sold to private im- 
porters in that country. This feature 
calls for a request from the government 
of the purchasing country for such a 
guarantee and imposes the obligation of 
repayment on such government itself 
where that becomes necessary. The ag- 
gregate amount of such guarantees out- 
standing at any time shall not exceed 
$200,000,000. 

In the debate which followed the in- 
troduction of this bill members ques- 
tioned the minister at some length as to 
the effect and meaning of various fea- 
tures of the act. It was explained in 
the course of debate that the effective 
purpose is to insure private exporters 
against loss, but on a commercial basis. 
It is not an assumption ‘by the govern- 
ment of losses, leaving profits to private 
exporters. The insurance corporation is 
intended to develop for the assistance of 
Canadian exporters an insurance business 
which will operate on a self-sustaining 
basis without profit motive. The pri- 
vate exporter will pay for the protection 
he gets by way of premiums and will not 
unload his losses on the government. He 
pays a premium which will cover the cost 
of his protection. 

The idea of the Canadian government 





is that immediately after the war there 
will be some risk for private exporters 
in selling goods to countries adversely 
affected by the war and it is to cover 
such risk that the insurance features 
of this act are proposed. The bill will 
remain effective for three years after the 
war and longer if necessary. ~The second 
section of the act, which provides for 
loans to other governments for the pur- 
pose of facilitating operations of im- 
porters who may wish to purchase 
Canadian goods but cannot finance from 
their own resources, explains itself, There 
will be possibility of losses under this 
feature but that risk will be carefully 
studied before loans are made. There 
were some unfortunate incidents of the 
kind after the last war. 

The reason for giving these particulars 
of this Canadian measure here is sini- 
ply the fact that the flour milling in- 
dustry has a special interest. Its mem- 
bers nearly all engage in exporting when 
it pays them to do so. Flour from 
Canada goes to many parts of the world 
in peacetime. Questions of insurance 
and credits play a large part in this 
business. 
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COMMERCIAL MIXED FEED 
BUSINESS GROWS RAPIDLY 


Winnirec, Man. — The commercial 
mixed feed business in Canada has been 
increasing rapidly, states the Current 
Review of Agricultural Conditions in 
Canada. Preliminary figures indicate 
an output of 806,000 tons in 1943, com- 
pared with 650,000 tons in 1942 and 
376,000 tons in 1939. Poultry mashes 
and concentrates have shown the most 
notable increase. Some easing of the 
supply situation for high protein in- 
gredients, such as meat scrap, tankage, 
fishmeal, linseed, and soybean, oilcake 
and meal, and brewers’ grains, has taken 
place, but, with poultry, dairy and hog 
production at high levels, the market 
demand for commercial ready-mixed 
feeds is very elastic. 
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SEARLE ESTIMATE 447,000,000 

Wiynirec, Man. — Western Canada’s 
1944 wheat crop may give a yield of 
447,000,000 bus, or an average of 19.4 
bus per acre, according to a report by 
the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., based on re- 
turns from more than 900 crop corre- 
spondents. The average wheat yield per 
acre for Manitoba is placed at 24.9 bus, 
Saskatchewan 19.6 bus and Alberta 17.1 
bus per acre. Estimates of the other 
crops are: oats, 416,000,000 bus; barley, 
201,000,000; rye, 9,000,000; flax, 11,000,- 
000 bus. 
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CUTWORMS A 1945 HAZARD 
WiynipreG, Man.—Severe cutworm in- 
festation may occur in sections of Sas- 
katchewan next year and serious losses 
to the 1945 crop may result if the season 
should be dry, according to officials of 
the Department of Agriculture. 





GRASSHOPPER DEPREDATION 
HITS BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, B. C.—The ravages which 
have been caused to British Columbia 
farming and livestock breeding by grass- 
hopper infestations, already running into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, now 
threaten to create a critical milk short- 
age in the interior areas of the provinces, 

In one of the chief dairy areas milk 
production has decreased 20% over the 
normal ebb since the peak period last 
May. In another section the pests have 
so completely devoured the pasture land 
that a dairyman has suffered a drop of 
as much as 32 gals per day in milk 
output. 

That a prolonged low production of 
milk might be in prospect was evident 
by the statement of the president of a 
co-operative dairy that the grasshoppers 
have taken a heavy toll of hay and grain 
crops on which the dairy breeders rely 
to feed their stocks in winter. While 
an early year growth of alfalfa enabled 
ranchers to get the first cut of hay and 
alfalfa harvested, they found on the sec- 
ond cut that the ’hoppers had cut their 
tonnage in half. 

In addition many farmers have gone 
ahead and harvested grain crops before 
the pests had a chance to destroy them, 
the result being a lot of immature grain. 
This in turn will force the dairymen to 
buy feeds at high prices this winter. 

Weather conditions this year have been 
ideal for the breeding of the *hoppers 
and despite extensive measures to de- 
stroy the pests, they still hold the upper 
hand. 





* ADDED DUTIES * 


Appointment of Gordon S. Doddington 
as an assistant general manager has been 


announced by Western Canada Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd. In addition to assum- 
ing his increased duties and responsibili- 
ties Mr. Doddington will continue to 
supervise sales and merchandising. 
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Record Shipments 
of Grain From 
Canadian Lakehead 


Winnirec, Man. — Grain shipments 
from the Canadian Lakehead ports of 
Fort William and Port Arthur set a new 
record for the crop year ended July 
31, according to figures released by the 
statistics branch of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. A total of 405,700,000 
bus moved down the lakes in the crop 
vear 1943-44, as compared with the pre- 
vious high of 871,200,000 in 1928-29. 

Wheat led the list with 292,728,000 
bus, shipments to Canadian ports 
amounting to 168,000,000 bus. The re- 
mainder went to the United States ports. 
Oats shipments were 50,777,000 bus, bar- 
ley 42,200,000, rye 9,441,000 and flax- 
seed 10,600,000.- Of the above coarse 
grain totals, 38,450,000 bus of oats, 27,- 
148,000 bus of barley, 8,944,000 bus of 
rve and 10,046,000 bus of flaxseed were 
cleared to the United States. Of the 
bulk total of all grains, more bushels 
went to United States ports than to 
Canadian ports. 

There were 1,401 cargoes in Canadian 
vessels, and 573 in United States bot- 
toms. 
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NEW CROP QUOTAS SET 

Toronto, Ont.—The minister of trade 
and commerce announced on Aug. 5 that 
the initial quotas for new crop western 
grain have been fixed at five bushels for 
wheat, oats and barley. No quotas have 
been fixed for rye or flax. These are the 
quantities which farmers will be free to 
deliver as soon as they like after thresh- 
ing. Farmers having barley suitable for 
malting may obtain on request a special 
permit to ship and deliver one carlot 
of malting barley over and above the 
foregoing quota. Later, of course, addi- 
tions will be made to these quotas as the 
crop deliveries suggest. The purpose 
served by the quota system is to give all 
farmers near or distant from their mar- 
keting points an equal share of the avail- 
able business. The supply of railway 
cars available in various parts of the 
west governs to some extent the amount 
of these quotas. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
EXPORTS TOP 6,000,000 BUS 

Wixnirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian wheat last week topped 6,000,- 
000 bus, with the bulk worked to the 
United Kingdom, The total, however, 
included about 500,000 bus for Portugal 
and similar amounts for the United 
States and Greek relief. In addition, 
about 650,000 bus of Canadian oats were 
reported sold for shipment to the United 
States. 
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HEADS INSECT INVESTIGATIONS 

Wrixyieec, Man.— Howard L. Sea- 
mans of Lethbridge, Alberta, has been 
appointed chief of field crop insect in- 
vestigations, division of entomology, sci- 
ence service, Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, Since 1921 he has been 
In charge of the entomological labora- 
tory at Lethbridge, where he has done 
outstanding work in connection with the 
control of insects attacking field crops 
On the prairies. In recognition of 


Studies of the pale western cutworm, he 
and his associates were awarded in 1938 
the gold medal by the Professional In- 
stitute of the Civil Service of Canada. 
Mr, Seamans came to Canada from the 


United States. He was assistant state 
entomologist of Montana and _ special 
field investigator of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
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PIEDMONT FEED MILL DAMAGED 
Cuartorre, N. C.—Fire of undeter- 

mined origin on Aug. 6 destroyed the 

warehouse structure of the Piedmont 

Feed Mills, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. A 

motor truck and large quantities of feed 

also were destroyed. An estimate of 
the loss has not been announced. 
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OAT CEILING INEQUITIES 
AT MINNEAPOLIS ERASED 


Minneapouis, Minn.—To_ eliminate 
certain technical inequities in the ceiling 
price of oats at Minneapolis compared 
with Chicago, directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Minneapolis at a spe- 
cial meeting last week rescinded their 
revised regulation of July 26 and adopt- 
ed a new regulation which increases the 
oats ceiling by 4c bu. 

Under the new regulation, the maxi- 
mum price of oats for future delivery at 
Minneapolis has been increased from 
7644,c to 76144c bu and the maximum 
price applicable to “old” contracts was 
raised from 7414,c to 7614c. An increase 
in the commission rate for selling cash 
oats from %,c¢ to Ic bu also was adopted 
by the directors. 

Deliveries of oats on futures contracts 
are to be made “in store” in accordance 
with the rules of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Load-out charges, as provided 
by published tariffs, to be paid by the 
party taking delivery, will bring the 
total cost within the maximum prices 
established by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. A scale of premiums and 
discounts above and below the contract 
grades in accordance with OPA differ- 
entials, was established by the chamber 
directory. 
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PITTSBURGH TRADE PARTY 
PrrrssurcHu, Pa.—The Pittsburgh Cour- 
tesy Club is planning a party Aug. 22 
at the Churchill Valley Country Club. 
Golf and other games will be played, 
with a large ‘prize list, and guests will 
attend a dinner in the evening. Ben 
H. Peoples, Pittsburgh representative of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 

City, is chairman. 
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OPA PROVIDES RELIEF FOR 
CERTAIN WET CORN MILLERS 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—A manufacturer 
of bulk wet corn milling products may 
request an adjustment in his ceiling 
prices to cover the total cost of his op- 
erations if his current over-all profits, 
before income taxes, are less than his 
corresponding base period profits (1936- 
1939), the Office of Price Administration 
announced Aug. 14. 

Adjustment also may be in his ceil- 
ing prices sought by a wet corn mill- 
ing products manufacturer to cover his 
direct costs of operations even though 
his profits on all operations before in- 
come taxes are as great as or greater 
than his corresponding base period 
profits, OPA officials said. 

This action, effective Aug. 17, limits 
the applicants for such price adjust- 
ments to those manufacturers whose con- 
tinued production is considered necessary 
to maintain essential supplies. The new 
regulations, contained in Amendment 162 
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to SR No. 14, are applicable only to 
corn starch and dextrine products in 
bulk, corn syrup unmixed in bulk, corn 
syrup solids in bulk, and crude corn 
sugar in bulk. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PILLSBURY ADDS SOYBEAN STORAGE 
Curnton, Iowa.—Construction of a 
million bushel Pillsbury soybean storage 
plant has begun here near the company’s 
nearly completed new soybean solvent 
extraction processing plant. The new 
storage facilities will consist of 44 large 
concrete tanks, 110 feet high, and 30 in- 
terstice bins, a total of 74 tanks. The 
plant will be equipped with continuous 
grain driers, so that wet soybeans may 
be accepted from grain dealers in this 








area. 

Although it is being built primarily 
for soybeans, the plant may be utilized 
at times for the storage of oats, corn, 
or other grains used in manufacturing 
commercial feeds. 

The plant will have an unloading ca- 
pacity of approximately 30 carloads of 
soybeans daily. It will be equipped to 
accept the beans either in carload lots, 
or from trucks of grain dealers. 

The nearby Pillsbury soy processing 
plant is expected to be ready for use in 
about 30 days. 
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July Parity Prices 
Same as June 


@ Farmers Receive Average of 
113% of Parity for Agricultural 
Commodities, Against 114% 
Month Earlier 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Parity prices of 
agricultural commodities on July 15 re- 
mained unchanged from a month previ- 
ous and farmers received a general av- 
erage of 113% of parity for their prod- 
ucts, against 114% a month earlier. 
Parity prices are based on the index 
of prices paid by farmers for things 
they buy, plus interest and taxes. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports the farm prices of various farm 
commodities on July 15, with compar- 
isons, as follows: 








July June July 1944 

15, 15, 15, % of 

1944 1944 1943 Parity 

Wheat, bu ..... $1.39 $1.68 $1.26 93 
Corn, BU ..coess 1.1 1.15 1.08 107 
Oeste, BE .ccces -764 -788 -656 113 
Barley, bu 1.10 1.12 -92 105 
Rye, bu ....-.+- 1.07 1.05 -909 88 
Flax, bu ...... 2.85 2.85 2.84 99 
Grain sorgh.,cwt 2.15 2.19 2.13 104 
Soybeans, bu .. 1.91 1.93 1.70 117 
Rice, bu ...... 1.75 1.75 1.78 127 
Hogs, cwt ..... 12.70 12.60 13.20 102 
Cattle, cwt .... 11.70 12.00 12.40 127 
Veal calves, cwt 13.00 13.20 13.90 113 
Lambs, cwt .... 12.70 13.20 13.30 127 
Sheep, cwt .... 6.10 6.60 6.84 ees 
Eggs, doz .....- .312 -281 863 93 
Butterfat, Ib .. -502 -502 -492 120 
Chickens, Ib ... -242 -238 -253 125 
Hay, ton ...... 13.90 15.10 1.90 69 
Cotton, Ib ..... -2032 .2016 .1960 96 
Cottonseed, ton. 53.00 652.80 44.50 1388 
Potatoes, bu ... 1.38 1.25 1.65 112 
Wool, Ib ...... 427 42 -414 137 


Hog-corn ratio . 11.7 11.7 11.6 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DR. W. A. ALBRECHT ON PROGRAM 
Ox.LaAnoma City, Oxira.—Dr. W. A. 
Albrecht, head of the soils department 
at the college of agriculture, University 
of Missouri, will be one of the speakers 
on the program during the annual con- 
ference of vocational agriculture teach- 

ers Aug. 21-25 at Blackwell, Okla. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO BUILD ELEVATOR 
OKLAHOMA Criry, Oxia. — Tentative 
plans have been announced for the early 
construction of a 8,000,000-bu grain ele- 
vator and a 1,000,000-bu head house for 
the Public Terminal Elevator Co., Alva, 
Okla. 

















Canadian Farmers 
Ask Continued 
Government Control 


Vancouver, B. C.—Western Canadian 
farmers, led by agricultural groups in 
British Columbia, are requesting the fed- 
eral government to continue control of 
the marketing of farm products for five 
years after the cessation of hostilities. 

The farmers are particularly concerned 
It is there they seek 
control—such control as will not allow 


about floor prices. 


the price to drop below the cost of 
production. Leaders who are studying 
the subject are coming more and more 
to realize if continued guarantee of prof- 
itable prices is possible there must be 
some control of production. 

Whether this be by quotas or acreage 
percentage, or some other method, they 
now admit that highly profitable lines of 
cropping may lead to such overproduc- 
tion that fixed high prices could not be 
justified and that the volume of the prod- 
uce to enjoy floor prices must be more 
or less fixed also. 

Directors of the British Columbia Fed- 
eration of Agriculture, meeting here, 
passed a resolution asking continued 
controls in the immediate postwar years. 
This action is in line with that taken 
by the Farmers Union of the United 
Kingdom. 

Obviously such a policy would not be 
advocated by farmers if they were not 
doing well under existing control sys- 
tems. For 10 years the marketing of 
fruit and produce has been regulated 
under the B. C. Natural Products Mar- 
keting Act. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO’S WINTER WHEAT 
HAS EXCELLENT QUALITY 


Toronto, Ont.—The harvest of winter 
wheat in this province is about com- 
pleted. Officially the acreage was 668,000 
as compared with 601,000 last year. 
Total yield is given as 20,708,000 bus 
against 13,222,000 in 1943. 

Most of the new crop is of ‘excellent 
quality and millers have been buying 
all they can get of it at the ceiling 
price of $1.26 bu basis Montreal freights. 
It is safe to say that every available 
inch of storage space in country mills, 
terminal elevators and other places where 
wheat can be stored for winter use will 
be utilized for this purpose. The price 
will remain where it is and the demand 
for soft wheat flour is keen enough to 
keep mills going for a long time. 

Last year’s experience of scarcity 
taught millers and bakers a lesson which 
they are putting to good account. They 
now know the value of the Ontario win- 
ter wheat crop for its own particular 
purposes as was never the case before. 
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ELEVATOR WAGE PROBLEM UP 

Wiynirrec, Man.—The War Labor 
Board is considering questions involv- 
ing wages and hours affecting grain ter- 
minal elevator workers at the Canadian 
lakehead ports of Fort William and Port 
Arthur. One of the important questions 
is that of a standardized eight-hour day 
instead of a 10-hour day as in the past. 
Elevator companies apparently contend 
that the latter should be continued for 


the duration of the war, or until such 
time as the labor situation is relieved, 
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Ceiling Effects on Feeds 











(Continued from page 24.) 

there is possibly another side to price 
control and the feed industry, includ- 
ing the retail dealers, that may have been 
remembered, but is usually not men- 
tioned. If I may I would like to men- 
tion a few benefits which you have re- 
ceived through price control and some 
advantages which you as feed dealers 
enjoy as compared with some other in- 
dustries. 

1. No one will disagree with the state- 
are ment that prices of all grains and feeds 
. 5 but have been held at levels much below what 
t was they would have been without regulation. 

2. This has saved you money by re- 
ducing the investment in your business. 


nt On 
‘ et 8. There is probably at least a differ- 
e rea- ence of 50% between present prices of 
s bet- feed and what they might have been 
without price control. . Therefore, that 
= difference has been saved for you as 
dealers, or will have been saved, when 
mbet of and if prices decline to normal levels. 
to be 4. The producing farmer has pros- 
Thus, 


pered. The farmer using feed, produc- 
ing milk, butter, meat and eggs has 
prospered. Both of them have become, 
therefore, better customers of yours. 


MONTANA (a) They have increased your volume. 
(b) Your credit risk and credit losses 
have been reduced. 
aay (c) Your turnover has been greater. 
“ ONTANA "We bene: cautvibated (d) Your inventory lessened. 
if PA to the : 5. You have in practically every re- 
\ American Bakers spect been able to continue to operate 
Foundation. 


your business along normal lines. 

_ 6. It is true that you haven’t always 
had all the stock you would like to have, 
but neither has the grocery store. Your 
corner grocery store has had all your 
problems and in addition he has had to 
handle ration coupons. Your neighbor 
running a gas station has had ration 
coupons, your problems and a much re- 
duced stock. If a reason for being thank- 
ful is that you are not worse off than 
someone else, then the feed dealer has 
great cause for being thankful. 

7. Historically, national problems 
within any industry cause*that industry 
to learn more about itself; cause the 
segments of it to become better ac- 
quainted with each other. In other 
words, emergencies always develop co- 
operation. 

8. Price control has taught you the 
value of your association. You have 
learned more about your competitor and 
his problems and you have, through your 
association, become industry minded 
without losing your individuality. 

9. You have no doubt become better 
acquainted with your customers. Dur- 
ing this past period of feed shortages 
you have functioned with them and for 
them, and they have brought their prob- 
lers on feed to you. You probably have 
become a source of information not on- 
ly as to feeding problems but regula- 
tions covering the products the farmer 
sells. 

10. You have undoubtedly established 
a relationship with your customers that 
you couldn’t have created by any amount 
of advertising or effort. 

In every case, prior to the issuance 
of a regulation on any feed product, the 
industry involved has been consulted as 
fully as possible by the national office of 
the OPA. 


(Continued on page 





LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 














WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 

























STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 





CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill js 

fully air conditioned and con. 

trolled for humidity and tempera. 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bblis Capacity 








“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL + 


Topeka, Kansas 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard Milis:“ 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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|-H FLOUR AND THE SALES 
BARRAGE THAT GOES WITH 
IT MAKES EVEN THE “TOUGH” 
MARKETS QUICKLY SOFTEN 
UP. ONCE IN A MARKET, I-H 
QUALITY KEEPS IT THERE. 


ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








NEWS FROM NANTUCKET.— 
Richard M. Hersey, manager of the Min- 
neapolis general sales office of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., who generally is as near 
Cape Cod in summer as he can approxi- 
mate (and for as long a time as pos- 
sible), is our star reporter on old wind- 
mills in that region. His 1944 report 
came to us just the other day on a pic- 
ture postcard glorifying in sunset colors 
the old mill on Nantucket. The dispatch 
reads: 

“Second oldest mill in the U. S. & in 
good operating con- 
dition. Plenty of 
wind, & stones in 
proper shape, but 
no corn. As of yore 
will start up when 
the crop comes in— 
government permit- 
ting.” 

¥ ¥ 

Legend has it that 
this mill, which is now in the possession 
of the Nantucket Historical Association, 
was built about 200 years ago by a 
Nantucket sailor whose travels had in- 
cluded Holland. Deck planking of white 
oak from wrecked vessels was used. It 
is still tough and firm. Pins of hickory 
wood hold it together. 

Standing 50 ft high, the mill has four 
wings or arms, and as Dick says there is 
plenty of wind on Nantucket Island to 
turn them: These wings are 30 ft long 
and have a maximum width of 6 ft. 
When in operation they are covered by 
sail duck. 

A spruce mast 50 ft long and 12 in 
in diameter at the top fits into the 
moveable head of the mill so that the 
vanes can be brought up into the wind 
when necessary. 

The interior is remarkable from an 
engineering viewpoint. A driving wheel 
made entirely of oak is set at the top 
and is turned by the vanes. Its power 
is applied directly to the upper grinding 
stone. Though nearly all of the material 
used in the mill was “home-made” or 
obtained by the builder from parts of 
wrecked ships, even seasoned ship oak 
was not strong enough to serve as a 
shaft. The upper stone, which is a foot 
thick and 6 ft in diameter, has only a 
4 in square hole for the driving shaft. 
The builder solved the problem by hav- 
ing a bar of iron of the length required 
forged in England, exactly fitting the 
hole in the stone. He set the lower end 
of the bar in the ground beneath the 
mill, thus anchoring the shaft. Above 
the grinding stone the iron was fastened 
to the wooden shaft by clamping the 
ends together with a heavy iron band. 

To control the force of the wind, 
which at times reaches a velocity that 
would ruin the equipment by turning 
it too rapidly, the builder designed a 








crude brake which counteracts the wind’s 
force and controls the speed of the 
wheel when necessary. 

For only a few of its 200 years has 
the Nantucket been idle, and it probably 
can go on for many years to come, as 
it seems to be little the worse for wear. 
It was presented to the Nantucket His- 
torical Association in 1897, and is leased 
by that organization to those who oper- 
ate it. 

vy 

No, the mill in the picture is not the 
Nantucket mill. It’s one I snapped on 
Cape Cod one summer when I was taking 
a hand myself in gathering dope on old 
windmills. I probably would have tried 
to palm it off on you as the Nantucket 
mill, which obviously would be more ap- 
propriate in this spot (although they’re 
almost as similar as peas from the same 
pod), if it were not for the sophistica- 
tion and expert eye of Dick Hersey. 

LAST OF THE CHERRY SIS8- 
TERS.—There is only one possible ex- 
cuse for speaking of the Cherry sisters 
on this page. That is a very slim one. 
Effie, who died the other day, once ran 
a bakery in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
achieved quite a reputation for her 
products. 

Effie was left a lonely woman when 
her sister and stage partner, Addie, 
died on Oct. 5, 1942, at the age of 83. 
Nobody knew exactly how old Effie was, 
for she turned aside all queries on her 
age with the remark: “I ain’t a-sayin’.” 

Any one who ever saw the original 
Cherry Sisters’ act never forgot it, and 
many never forgave it. The four Iowa 
farm sisters made their debut in New 
York City 48 years ago in Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s Olympia Music Hall with an 
outrageous potpourri of recitations on 
bleeding-heart themes. They delivered 
these homilies in such thin voice that 
the roars of protest soon drowned out 
their wails, and the audience had to 
depend on the sisters’ bony-armed panto- 
mime to follow the rest of the act. 

It has been a matter of conjecture 
for nearly ‘half a century as to whether 
the sisters realized, then or since, how 
bad their act was. 

The Cherry sisters were five, alto- 
gether. History fails to record the 
name of one who never left the farm. 
But she, Effie, Jessie, Addie and Eliza- 
beth, who died in 1936, all were born on 
a farm on Indian Creek, about three 
miles east’ of Cedar Rapids.~ Their fa- 
ther was an invalid and the girls worked 
the place themselves, gaining a reputa- 
tion in the neighborhood as good, duti- 
ful daughters, if somewhat countrified. 
They grew up in a strait-laced puritani- 
cal mould and they retained their some- 
times eccentric moral views to the end. 
The story goes that the girls were 


By Carroll K. Michener 











started on their stage career by a local 
benefit performance from the proceeds 
of which they financed -a trip to the 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. A 
Hammerstein agent heard them and gave 
them a billing that both wowed and 
outraged New York and led them to 
fame and fortune. 

In 1903, while on tour in the South, 
Jessie died of typhoid fever and the 
sisters retired to their farm, now cleared 
of the mortgage. They made a few 
appearances in near-by cities during the 
ensuing years, but never a real come- 
back. 

In 1924 Effie ran for mayor of Cedar 
Rapids on a platform which had among 
its planks one calling for a 9 o’clock 
curfew, another for longer skirts, and 
one for better drinking water. 


Nutrition is emerging from the diffi- 
cult terrain of scientific hills and vales 
and debouching farther and farther into 
the open country of new deal economy 
and social reform. Untangled, this means 
they won't eat what they ought to until 
you give ’em the money to buy it with. 
Philip Wan Itallie, technical man for 
Food Field Reporter, voiced it this way: 
“We firmly believe that the real answer 
to adequate nutrition lies in enough 
money for people to buy the food they 
would like to buy if they could afford it.” 
Another good plank for a political plat- 
form. 


RURAL PRESS PREFERS 
BRANDS.—Grade labeling of merchan- 
dise according to government standards, 
which has been recommended by govern- 
ment bureaus and has been the subject 
of an exhaustive investigation by Con- 
gress, is opposed by two thirds of the 
country publishers of the United States, 
according to a cross-section survey. 
The other third of these publishers see 
no particular objection to it and a few 
of them heartily endorse the plan. 

That the subject is one of live inter- 
est to the publishers of rural America 
is indicated by the fact that 32% said 
they had written editorials on the sub- 
ject during the past year. 

An overwhelming majority of the pub- 
lishers, 84%, agreed that local advertis- 
ing would suffer heavily if brand names 
were abolished and replaced by grade 
labeling, but only 41% thought the vol- 
ume of advertising in their newspapers 
would be reduced under a system of 
grade labeling so long as brand names 
still were permitted. 

It was estimated by the publishers that 
about 40% of their local advertising at 
the present time is devoted to promoting 
well-known brand names. Advertising 
of private brands, not nationally adver- 





tised, such as the brands packed by ¢o- 
operatives and chain stores, accounted 
for about 14% of their advertising. 

The majority of the publishers did 
not feel that a grade labeling system 
would interfere with shoppers’ buying 
according to brand names. Seventy-four 
per cent believe that the public would 
continue to use brand names, many of 
them mentioning that shoppers might 
combine the brand and the grade in 
making purchases, such as asking for 
“Del Monte, Grade A.” 

Major objections to a grade labeling 
plan, as expressed by the publishers, are: 

1. It would be a set-back for private 
enterprise. 

2. Would add to the complexity of dis. 
tribution. 

3. Would add a new flock of inspectors 
to the government payroll. 

4. The store keeper would get the 
blame if a product didn’t measure up to 
its grade. 

5. Would mean more regimentation of 
the American people. 

6. Would hurt the best advertisers— 
the merchants who carry the finest brand 
names and take pride in them. 

7. A step toward socialization. 

8. Would deprive aggressive manv- 
facturers and merchants of their just re- 
wards for their efforts. 

9. Would be a serious blow to national 
advertising. 

10. An attack upon successful business 
men. 

11. Unnecessary because brand names 
are built on the quality of their goods. 

12. Advertised brands continue in pub- 
lic favor only so long as they continue 
to meet highest standards. 


. . Studying the rations supplied to 
Americans and Europeans interned by the 
Japanese at Hongkong and-in North 
China, William H. Adolph, professor of 
biochemistry in Yenching University, 
Peking (at present acting professor of bio- 
chemistry and nutrition in Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y.,) says it was def- 
cient in calories, protein, calcium, thia- 
mine, riboflavin and ascorbic acid. . - - 
Prof. Adolph was in one of the camps 
for six months. He says that in those 
camps which had been operating for 20 
months, beriberi and general symptoms of 
vitamin B deficiency were common. Many 
persons had the painful experience of 
being hungry for the first time in their 
lives. . . . One of the most arresting of 
the professor’s observations is this: “Most 
Americans and Europeans find it difficult 
to accommodate themselves to a monoto- 
nous low calory diet which is high va 
roughage and other materials that 'rfl- 
tate the intestinal tract.” This will not 
please our branatics. 
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Sa NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








FICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ans EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts, 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange; New York, 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity ofall Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK City 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


» GENERAL OF 

















COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 






WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 














Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 











CENTRAL Bac & Buriap Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 


GROWN 


OR! D, OREGON 
Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 


Family and Ex- 
ee port Flours. 
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SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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feeds is evident-at Kansas City; in fact, 
the situation has been made even tighter 
by reduced mill production, and there 
has been no evidence so far of market 
weakness, despite the easier trend in 
most feed grains, The situation at Buf- 
falo remains tight, with buyers using 
ground grains to fill the gap caused by 
light millfeed offerings. 

Consumption of ground grain for feed 
increased materially during the past sea- 
son, due to heavier feeding and large 
numbers of livestock. Feeders have used 
large quantities of ground grain to sup- 
plement wheat offal. 

Ground grains are richer in food value, 
but are also more expensive than mill- 
feeds. With larger supplies of some 
grains this season, prices have dropped 
below ceiling levels, while millfeeds re- 
main at ceilings. The average price of 
ground wheat at the principal distribut- 
ing markets early in August was $59.35 
ton, or about 40% above the average 
price of $42.30 ton for bran at the same 
markets. Ground wheat made from CCC 
grain averaged $52.15 ton, or 23% above 
bran prices. Ground oats at $59.50 ton 
averaged 41% above bran prices, while 
ground barley at $60.50 ton was 48% 
above. 

PRODUCTION 


Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest and Southwest increased 
about 1,700 tons during the week, with 
the total output at the three centers 
amounting to 49,436 tons, compared with 
47,725 the previous week and 51,199 a 
year ago, according to figures compiled 
by Tue NorrHwestern Miter. Crop 
year production to date totals 340,922 
tons, against 329,577 in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD BAKING CO. BUYS 
LANG BAKERY IN COLUMBUS 


Cotumsus, On10.—Ward Baking Co. of 
New York City through its subsidiary, 
Ward Baking Co, of Ohio, has! purchased 
the Lang Bakery, 305 East Beck St., 
which has been in operation nearly a 
century in this city. The plant consists 
of a modern bakery, garage and several, 
residences. Improvements in the plant 
are planned. Ward Baking Co. also 
has sold its plant at 119 East Goodale 
St. to the Standard Development Co. of 
Columbus. Wards will continue to op- 
erate the Goodale St. plant for a time. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


QUARTERLY ALLOCATIONS 
OF BURLAP MOVING SLOWLY 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Movement of third 
quarter allocations of burlap by bag 
manufacturers is slow. This is reported 
due to a hope that lightweight construe- 
tions may be more available later, and 
also to currently adequate inventories by 
feed mills. The slowness and poor out- 
look of the potato crop has also held 
back buying for this commodity and pur- 
chases can await the deadline of Sept. 30 
to determine needs more definitely. 
While current arrivals from Calcutta are 
fair, purchases by the government repre- 
sentative there are considered disappoint- 
ing. 

In cotton markets all activity has 





awaited issuance of new ceilings. These 
have been under consideration for many 
weeks of intensive study and during this 
period trading has been at a standstill. 
The annual survey of the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York predicts increasing government 
control over cotton textile distribution 
for the duration of the war in view of 
the diminishing supply and _ increasing 
demand. The smaller production is cred- 
ited chiefly to lack of manpower, but 
“failure of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration to rectify inequitable price ceil- 
ings or to appraise properly the practical 
and psychological effect on industry of 
ill-advised price policies” also is rated 
an important contributory. A shrinkage 


of 25%, or 7,595,000 spindles, is reported , 


over a 10-year period. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago, The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.69 as compared with 
17.58 a year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WASHINGTON WHEAT YIELD 
HEADED FOR NEW RECORD 


Spokane, Wasu.—Washington’s wheat 
harvest is in full swing, and is again 
apparently headed for a record yield. 





A recent trip of a number of grain 
men to the Big Bend country revealed 
a 85-bu stand on land that normally 
yields two thirds of that, It is believed 
that the state’s average yield will go 
to 27 bus acre, somewhat more than last 
year’s crop, and not far from double the 
national average in an ordinary year. 

A record yield in Washington of 63,- 
261,000 bus of wheat this year was pre- 
dicted on July 1 by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This production 
would top by more than 1,500,000 bus 
the previous high mark set in 1941. 

At Mansfield, the manager of one ele- 
vator said that ltis plant alone will han- 
dle 500,000 bus by the end of the sea- 
son and that the town’s two big elevators 
may take in more than 1,000,000 bus. 
Oliver F. and Ben Nelson, who are cut- 
ting 2,500 acres of wheat this year, 
said that if their output continues at the 
present rate, their land will have pro- 
duced 70,000 bus by the end of the 
season. 

Rosy as the picture is, it is not with- 
out its blue spots. Rail transport is the 
principal headache this year. 

War business has put such a strain on 
railways that most of the wheat will 
have to be stored, and in sections of the 
state there is concern over whether stor- 
age space will be sufficient. 

Labor, curiously enough in these labor- 
short times, is not much of a problem 
in this area. Everybody could use more 
help, but everybody is getting by. This 
is largely due to mechanization. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GETS STATE FLOUR CONTRACT 

Boston, Mass.—The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts awarded a contract to the 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., Boston, 
for 20,000 sacks of flour to cover insti- 
tutional requirements for a four-month 
period, The firm was low bidder with a 
quotation of $3.41 sack, less 2%. 
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BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbis. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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WPB PLACES RESTRICTIONS ON 
USE OF PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 


Amendment to L-279 Limits Use 


to Packaging and Shipping Cer- 


tain Essential Products and Materials—Inventories 
Also Limited 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Restrictions gov- 
erning the manufacture and use of new 
paper shipping sacks were contained 
in an amendment to Limitation Order 
L-279 issued recently by the War Pro- 
duction Board. The action was taken 
to assure an adequate supply of paper 
shipping sacks for packaging and ship- 
ping certain essential products and ma- 
terials. 

Manufacturers of paper intended for 
making shipping sack paper and pro- 
ducers of paper sacks from kraft pulp 
are required to use such pulp for no 
other purpose, Burton A. Ford, chief of 
the paper shipping sack section of 
WPB’s paper division, said. 

The flour milling industry is limited 
to the use of standard sizes, 2, 5, 10, 
25, 50 and 100 lbs, No commercial user 
shall, at any time, accept delivery of 
paper shipping sacks which would in- 
crease his supply to more than the larger 
of the following amounts: A total of 
one and one half carloads of all sizes 
and styles for all commodities, or (2) 
reasonably anticipated requirements of 
each size and style for any particular 
nonseasonal commodity during the next 
60 days after delivery of the sacks or 
any seasonal commodity during the next 
120 days after delivery. A leeway of 
one half car in either case is allowed 


<> 


where necessary to round out a full car. 

Any commercial user who maintains 
an inventory of paper shipping sacks 
at more than one location may, at his 
option, apply the inventory restrictions 
either to the inventory of each location 
separately or to the collective inventory 
of all such locations. 

Amendments to the order also restrict 
the use of shipping sack paper for pur- 
poses other than those listed in the or- 
der. Among the agricultural products 
listed are alfalfa meal, barley, cereals, 
corn flour, corn meal, cottonseed meal 
and cake, doughnut mix, livestock, poul- 
try and pet feed, linseed meal, dried 
milk, rice, soybean flour and meal. 

Commercial consumers who used sacks 
made of shipping sack paper prior to 
Aug. 8 may continue to use them for 
such purposes for 45 days. 

Other restrictions in the order cover 
asphalted paper, paraffined and moisture- 
proof paper when used in paper shipping 
sacks. These materials are used to pro- 
tect chemically reactive and moisture- 
absorbing materials. 

Exceptions in the use of sacks con- 
taining these moisture-proof sheets are 
made when shipments are intended for 
the armed services or foreign export, 
and for use by the Foreign Economic 
Administration when shipped empty to 
the armed forces, it was stated. 





Postwar Readjustments in the 
Grain Trade 


By Fred H. Clutton 


~. Secretary, Chicago 


Epitor’s Note :—Following is part 
of an address by Mr. Clutton be- 
fore a recent meeting of Ohio 
Grain, Mill and Feed Dealers As- 
sociation in Columbus, Ohio. 
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AN the grain business be carried 
('- without revolutionary changes 

in the postwar period? Can the 
grain trade be restored as the distribut- 
ing agency of agricultural: products 
after peace has been declared? 

How much reconstruction work is 
there to do? It is true that the grain 
trade did not undergo the revolution- 
ary changes which were required of 
many industries. In the automobile in- 
dustry, as an example, new dies, new 
machines, new methods, and new skills, 
required the junking of good usable 
machinery and time tested plans and 
many types of labor. An entirely new 
product was made and it is not stretch- 
ing the truth to state that substantially 
a new industry was built to_make these 
products. This same situation holds 
true in many other industries. 

The grain trade had no such revolu- 
tionary program of change. Not a roll 
in a flour mill had to be recut to a 
special design... Feed manufacturers. did 


not have to change their plants to make 
new products. It is true the grain trade 


Board of Trade 


found a shortage of raw materials, but 
that also is true of all other industries. 
Our labor situation is bad, so is theirs. 
Our products can be sold only under 
ceilings, so can theirs. We have had 
difficulty building new plants because 
of our low priority rating, so did many 
others. The spread between our costs 
and our selling prices has narrowed, so 
did all others. The grain distribution 
industry has not been convulsed with the 
problems of renegotiating war contracts. 
We, therefore, as a trade have come 
through the war with less suffering, less 
change and less sacrifice than any other 
industry that 1 am able to mention at 
this time. 

It is true that our industry is one of 
distribution, rather than fabrication, with 
resultant changes in new products. Its 
limitations heretofore have been that of 
supply on the one hand and on the 
other the outlets of demand. Salesman- 
ship during wartime has been at a dis- 
count. Demand for raw agricultural 
products, due to the wastes of war and 
the liberal “give away” policy of our 
government, has required complete utili- 
zation of all raw material and its imme- 
diate distribution at ceiling price into 
the channels of consumption or stock- 
pile storage. We, therefore, may have 
to develop some of our old time sales- 


manship talents in our distribution after 
the war. 

We have not had as serious problems 
with labor in our industry as some other 
industries have had because our labor 
employment units are smaller with re- 
spect to number of employees than are 
the units of the other major industries 
in the United States. We have mostly 
handled raw materials, and these have 
been handled on a bulk basis where 
highly skilled technicians were not re- 
quired; therefore, we may reasonably 
look forward to less labor disturbance 
in our period of readjustment than other 
industries may have to undergo. 

The grain trade, as a whole, has not 
been a heavy borrower of funds from the 


- federal treasury. It has not been neces- 


sary for the units in our industry to 
secure loans, such as have been secured 
by many of the other important indus- 
tries of the United States for war work. 
We have been able to carry on pretty 
well with what we had and have been 
able to do the job in a patriotic and 
laudible way, without dipping into the 
money raised by war bonds for the pur- 
pose of furnishing our soldiers and sail- 
ors with fighting equipment. We prob- 
ably will have less new financing to do 
after peace comes than many other in- 
dustries. 

We, as an industry, have done an ex- 
tremely good job. The products of the 
farm have been handled economically 
and expeditiously, and at no time has 
there been complaint that could be laid 
at the door of the grain trade that the 
products handled by the grain trade have 
not been available in quantity, in place, 
and on time for all of our military 
needs. 

Perhaps, then, the reconstruction after 
this peace, which we all hope will come 
quickly, will not be so difficult in the 
grain trade as it will be in other indus- 
tries. We will not have to switch to 
consumers’ goods in the same sense and 
to the same extent that many other in- 
dustries will. We will not have to re- 
create our factories and bring back mar- 
kets which have disappeared under the 
stress of war. 

We will, however, have to make one 
switch which is vital and probably will 
be bothersome; that switch is the swing- 
ing away from what, for lack of a better 
term, may be named “New Deal National 
Socialism.” 

During the lush days of surplus when 
the raising of prices was deemed by our 
political administration to be an impor- 
tant economic contribution to the life of 
America, little regard was given to the 
inflationary effects of such a program 
of boosting prices. Immediately after 
we entered the war, the entire atten- 
tion of America was directed by means 
of all of the propaganda available to the 
administration to the thesis that infla- 
tion should and would be controlled. 
I well remember a meeting, in 1933, in 
the office of Mr. Morgenthau, who was 
then governor of the Federal Farm 
Board. It was during the bank mora- 
torium, and a question had been raised 
with respect to transactions in cash and 
the giving up of futures when the fu- 
tures market was closed because of the 
bank moratorium. Mr. Morgenthau, on 
the final day of the conference, stated 
to us that perhaps we would like to 
wait until the President had given his 
message to Congress. When the mes- 
sage was given Congress it was definitely 
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inflationary and commodities ran into 
the inflationary boom prices which ter- 
minated disastrously about the middle 
of the year 1938. 

Up to the present war, the present 
administration has endeavored at all 
times to boost agricultural prices irre- 
spective of supply and demand. Now, 
during the war, the opposite seems to be 
the federal policy dictated perhaps by 
the same planners who some time ago 
urged the plowing up of every third 
row of cotton and the horrible slaughter 
of little pigs. These same planners, as 
you well recall, later urged us to pro- 
duce pork, lard, beef, chickens, milk 
and butter in unprecedented quantities, 
The shortage of feed grains and food 
grains, as a result of the plans of these 
planners, has resulted in an overabund- 
ance of the secondary products of the 
farm and a shortage in the raw materi- 
als. Prices for the raw materials, there- 
fore, have advanced to the permissible 
ceilings and because of local demand 
nothing is offered in trade channels. The 
philosophy of the New Deal planners of 
boosting prices and following the same 
with stop-loss orders in the form of 
loans or support prices, has finally 
brought about a condition of chaos in 
the grain and livestock markets. The 
control of the grain trade by Wash- 
ington, therefore, must be removed, mod- 
ified, or changed, so that the prices of 
agricultural products will reflect de- 
mand without the impact of government 
buying for stockpile. 

It is not necessary to recall to you 
gentlemen in Ohio that all of the agri- 
cultural programs advanced since 1933 
by the New Deal have been in the na- 
ture of price support for the farmer. 
In any analysis of our present day situ- 
ation we find embodied in our present 
agricultural program, the principles of 
the export debenture plan, the McNary- 
Haugen plan, and the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act of 1929, which includes the 
Farm Board and Stabilization ‘Corpora- 
tion. The present program also includes 
the allotment plan of Dr. Black, and 
every conceivable method of lifting agri- 
culture by its boot-straps into a place 
where the farmer would receive more for 
his products than the consumer is will- 
ing to pay. 

The loans which are authorized by 
Congress under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, presum- 
ably constitute a floor, but they also 
constitute the groundwork structure of 
a monopoly of the grain business by the 
Commodity Credit Corp., which acts as 
the operating fiscal agent under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended. Farmers may sell, through 
loans to this social betterment agency, 
grain at prices which consumers through- 
out the world are unwilling or are un- 
able to pay. This federal corporation 
may sell such grain and take such losses 
as are incurred in disposing of its col- 
lateral. No individual, and no group of 
individuals, in the grain trade can com- 
pete with such a colossus. Under direc- 
tives which are issued with questionable 
legal ‘authority, this same colossus im- 
poses its hand upon the storage of grain 
and the transport of grain and, by means 
of the same questionablé legal authority, 
has directed the allocation and uses of 
grain. 

When péace comes, such activities 
must cease with respect to allocation 
and disposal of grain. It is doubtful 
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if the farmers of America will surrender 
any of the privileges for loans they have 
won in Congress during the days when 
the nation had a surplus of grains and 
raw materials. Six million farmers, rep- 
resenting 28,000,000 voters, constitute a 
potent factor politically in the United 
States, but if loans are to be made the 
basis of price determination with respect 
to floors, and if an edict from the Presi- 
dent of the United States is to be made 
the basis of ceilings on prices for com- 
modities, then we had better determine 
when peace comes just what we are go- 
ing to do about these two problems. 

Presumably, the President loses all 
of his wartime powers after peace has 
been declared. Presumably the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. or its present par- 
ent, the War Food Administration, will 
carry on, buying, through loans or other 
artificial price stimulation means, the 
products of the farms for the purpese 
of stock piling against adverse years. 
We are facing in this picture exactly 
what we faced in the years following the 
armistice of 1918. Actually, then we 
gave hundreds of millions of dollars for 
the rehabilitation of Europe, and ex- 
ported tremendous quantities of food. 
It turned out, as it probably will in the 
future, that these were gifts and that 
we were paying indirectly a subsidy for 
the support of Europe at least up until 
1926 or 1927. With the tremendous 
drain on United States resources brought 
about through the present war, the prob- 
lem is whether we can support after 
this war any such exportation of our 
agricultural products on the basis of 
purely a gift. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. is the 
creature of the representatives of the 
voters in Congress, financed through the 
money of the taxpayers, operated en- 
tirely on instructions from Washington, 
competing, aS an enormous cartel or 
trust would compete, with every small 
business in the grain trade in the United 
States. This colossus we have built to 
tremendous .proportions under wartime 
necessities. The question is, why not 
make it of service on a nonsocialistic 
basis to the producers of America and 
the consumers of America? Such a pro- 
gram means shrinking Commodity Credit 
Corp. to its normal size, namely, that 
of functioning under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and relieving it of all of the question- 
able authority which has been given to 
it of being the sole buyer and sole 
seller and sole dictator of the products 
of the American farm. In its concep- 
tion, Congress could not have dreamed 
of the uses to which the corporation has 
been put by a few ambitious persons, 
who seemingly desire to secure unto 
themselves the power to control and, 
if you please, manipulate the prices of 
the products of agriculture. Bringing 
the Commodity Credit Corp. back to its 
fundamental purposes is one of the most 
important problems the grain trade must 
think about as a postwar time adjust- 
ment. It is true that country and ter- 
minal elevators willingly and sometimes 
eagerly agreed with Commodity Credit 
Corp. in its uniform storage contract 
and in its other plans and measures. 
Now, let us face squarely whether the 
Courage of the grain trade is great 
enough, and whether the time is pro- 
Pitious to refuse to enter into such con- 
tracts with what, in American agricul- 


(Continued on page 44.) 
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SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 





... Modern Flour 


in a modern package 
... With its quality 
jealously controlled by 
laboratory vigilance. 








Southeastern Sales Office 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 





NASHVILLE, TENN. 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





Bs 5 
“Sweet Cream 


“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 


Uniform High Quality 
oe 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 





SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





(PRE Atay Sasa rname 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


Lockport, N. Y. 
a 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 


UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 


LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttalo, N. Y. 

















“Golden Loaf” t's ou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











of hard wheat. 





6 Oremo’’ iecram Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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THROUGH KANSAS BY BUS 

J. E. Haviland, regional supervisor fur 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
New York, and W. E. Maher, manager 
vf the company’s Kansas City office, be- 
came intimately acquainted with bus 
and rail travel in Kansas during the 
last three weeks when they visited many 

* grain men and millers in that state. 


BOOSTS BAKING QUALITY 


Thurman H. Sherwood, vice president 
and general. manager of the Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, 
is spending two to three weeks on a 
business trip in Arkansas. He visited 
in Kansas City on the way to Arkansas, 
and told of the excellent baking quali- 
ties found in southwestern Kansas wheat. 


BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 

Ellis D. English, vice president and 
sales manager for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, is combining 
business with pleasure in Hot Springs, 
Ark., and other points in that state 
where he has many friends and relatives. 


EXECUTIVES’ CONFERENCE 

C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich, and president of the 
Millers National Federation, spent Aug. 
15 conferring with Herman Steen, vice 
president. 


IN TOLEDO 

€. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich., and president of the Mill- 
ers National Federation; Paul M. Mar- 








shall, Chicago, and C. R. Kellogg, Kel- 
logg & Buck, millers, Morenci, Mich., 
were in Toledo last week, the first two 
in connection with the death and fu- 
neral of J. W. Enright, sales manager 
of the Mennel Milling Co. 


IN THE EAST 

W. R. Duerr, vice president and man- 
ager of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, is in the East on a two 
or three weeks’ business trip. 


PEACEFUL OUTLOOK 


Walter Churchill, who recently sold 
his Chicago brokerage business, and 
Henry Brainerd, who bought it, were in 
Kansas City for a few days last week. 
Mr. Churchill looks forward with delight 
to the island life he and his family will 
lead in Florida soon. He plans to fish 
commercially. 


CANADIAN HOLIDAY 

Cyrus S. Coup, president and general 
manager Northwestern Elevator & Mill 
Co., Toledo, has gone on a three weeks’ 
vacation to the Lake of the Woods re- 
gion in Canada with his married daugh- 
ter, her husband and friends in St. 
Louis, where she resides. 


VICTORY CELEBRATION 

By virtue of winning the King Midas 
sales contest during the past crop year 
for the third time, the Fox River Valley 
branch office has gained permanent pos- 
session of the King Midas sales trophy 
for which various territories have com- 





* * 


* * 





Recent news of the death of Lt. Robert 
Kerr Page was a great shock to his 
many schoolmates and associates as well 
as to the great number of millers and 
other southwestern business men who 
for years have learned to know of the 
pioneering Page family of Topeka as 
a symbol of business success and com- 
munity leadership. 

Son of David G. Page, president of 
Thomas Page Mill Co, the young 
lieutenant through his school activities 
and into the army carried the enterpris- 
ing tradition of the family. He was a 
four-year R. O. T. C. member at Kan- 
sas State College, a heavy activity taken 
only by those who have an appetite 
for extra and essential work. Upon 
graduation he was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant, and it was rather 
expected that he would find his niche in 
the dashing, hard fighting Infantry 
Ranger Battalion where the officers share 
all hazards with the men. He was 
killed in action in France fighting with 
the Rangers July 22. 

His father was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in World War I, serving in 
the artillery and later in the financial 
division of the air corps in Detroit. His 
grandfather rather set the pattern for 
later generations of the family when he 
came from Scotland years ago to seek 
new opportunities. He established the 





mill that carries his name, and became 
a great civic and moral force in his com- 
munity. 

Two brothers of the lieutenant and a 
sister are devoting their full time to the 
war. Tom Page is a flight officer and 
instructor and David Page, Jr., is work- 


ing with Boeing in Wichita. The sister, 
Martha Kerr Page, is with the war de- 
partment in Washington. It is a family 
devoted wholly to the cause of its coun- 
try. M. J. 





* * 


* * 
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Lt. J. Milton Wagner 
.. « killed in action... 


Ist Lt. J. Milton Wagner, previously 
reported missing in action in France on 
June 11, was killed in action on that 
day, according to word received by his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Wagner, 
Schuyler, Neb., from the War Depart- 
ment. Lt. Wagner was a member of the 
Ninetieth Division which arrived in Nor- 
mandy on June 7 and went into action on 
June 10. A graduate of Midland Col- 
lege, he was commissioned at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., and received advance training 
at Camp Roberts, Cal., Camp Barkley, 
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Capt. Floyd Oles 


... hurt by a robomb... 


Texas, and Fort Dix, N. J. Lt. Wagner 
was the son of John Wagner, president 
of the Schuyler (Neb.) Milling Co., and 
a brother of Kermit Wagner, general 
manager of the firm. He had associated 
with the firm prior to his induction and 
had planned to take an active part in 
the business when the war was over. 
Capt. Floyd Oles, former manager of 
Washington Feed Dealers Association, 
now serving in England with Army 
European Civil Affairs Division, was 
wounded on June 27 by a robot bomb. 





peted since 1936. The Fox River Valley 
territory previously had won the trophy 
the first year it was offered and again 
in 1942. In celebration of their achieve- 
ment, employees of ‘the branch office en- 
joyed an all-day party at Oshkosh, Wis., 
on Aug. 4 which included golf, dinner 
and cards. Attending were Sales Man- 
ager Paul Sather of Minneapolis, Messrs. 
and Mmes. A. J. Jarrett, R. A. Martin, 
H. H. Shurbert, Richard Lindell, George 
Kuehn, Milton Schumacher and Kenneth 
Rothe. Honors in golf were shared by 
Harve Shurbert and Milton Schumacher. 


NASHVILLE VISITORS 

R. H. Drake of the Memphis, Tenn., 
branch of the H. C. Cole Milling Co; 
C. C. Smith of the Memphis branch of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and C. B. 
Stout of the Dixie Portland Flour Co., 
Memphis, visited in Nashville last week. 


SOFT WHEAT MILLERS’ MEETING 

Wilbur Corn of the Lillie Mills, Frank- 
lin, Tenn., Norman Christley of the Co- 
lumbia (Tenn.) Mill & Elevator Co., and 
Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, secretary 
of the National Association of Soft 
Wheat Millers, have returned from Louis- 
ville, where they attended a meeting of 
Dr. Strowd’s association last week. 


VISITOR FROM EAST 

L. V. Mika, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, called on the trade 
in Indiana last week. Don E. Kramer, 
Baltimore representative of the company, 
spent a few days at the home office. 


UNDERGOES OPERATION 

A. F. Anglemyer, general sales man- 
ager for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., underwent an operation for 
gall bladder at the Union Hospital in 
that city on Aug. 7. While still suffer- 





ing, he is understood to be making a 
nice recovery. 


STARTS TRADE TRIP 

Fred N. Burrall, general sales super- 
visor for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, left for a fort- 
night’s stay in Chicago and the central 
states with mill connections. 


HEADS EAST 

R. Dean Cobb, sales manager for the 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, left last 
week for an eastern trip. 


ON WAY HOME 

Tim Power, Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
New Ulm, Minn., visited in Chicago last 
week, on his way back from a several 
weeks’ eastern trip. 


ESCAPES HEAT WAVE 

David Coleman, of David Coleman, 
Inc., missed a week of New York’s hot 
weather by spending it at his summer 
home in Deal, N. J. 


VACATION IN NORTHWEST 

Peter Viviano, general manager of 
the Vimco Macaroni Co., Carnegie, Pa., 
is vacationing in the Northwest. During 
his trip he planned to visit several sermo- 
lina mills. 


AT LAKE LOTAWANA 

Gordon B, Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, took a few days off last week to 
spend with his son, Jack, at near-by 
Lake Lotawana, fishing, boating and 
resting. 


FAKLER A SPEAKER 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, will be a guest speak- 
er at the trade association executives’ 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 

















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at- Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


Lene 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 





—— 








short course at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl., this. week. 


IN NEW YORK 
Howard W. Files, vice president and 


general sales manager, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, is visiting the 


eastern division headquarters of the com- 
pany in New York City. 


CANADIAN FISHING 

Edward Hiss, superintendent of the 
City Bakery, Akron, Ohio, returned re- 
cently from a fishing trip at Ed’s Lakes, 
Canada. H. J. Abeth, owner of the 
City Bakery, also owns the park and 
lodges at Ed’s Lakes. 


IN PITTSBURGH 

H. J. Wood, assistant secretary of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., called on the trade in Pittsburgh 
last week with the firm’s local represen- 
tative, Frank C. Miller. 


IN CLEVELAND 

Alex G. Graif and Lester Swanson of 
the durum and rye departments, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, were 
Cleveland visitors. 


WITH OHIO TRADE 

Elmer Knerr, sales manager, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Cleveland branch, visited 
the trade last week in north central Ohio. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


[: 2. 2 = 


Frank L. Thresher, Jr., Ist Lt. in the 
121ist Infantry, United States Army, 
and formerly con- 
nected with the 
sales department 
of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., 
was killed in ac- 
tion in Normandy, 
on July 27. He 
was 31 years of 








age, and was _at- 
tached to the Ma- 
son City, Iowa, 
branch office of the 
company when he enlisted two years ago. 
He had been overseas eight months. 


* 





Lt. Thresher 


Donald M. Mennel, son of Louis A. 
Mennel, Sr., Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
has been promoted to major. Another 
son, Robert, is in the navy. Both were 
connected with the business before en- 
tering service. 

* 


Sgt. Bernard McDonald, partner in 
the Jenny Lee Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
who had- been listed as missing in action 
in the Pacific, now has been listed as 
killed in action. Surviving are his 
widow, mother and two sisters. 

* 


Lt. James L. Welch, Jr., son of J. L. 
Welch, president of Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association and presi- 
dent of the Butler-Welch Grain Co., 
Omaha, is now a prisoner of the Germans, 
according.to a war department telegram. 
Lt. Welch, previously reported missing 
in action on a mission over Austria, 
was co-pilot of a Liberator B-24 bomber. 
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@ Save production time. Use 










cotton bags—easier to stack, load 






and unload. Preferred by workers 







because they are easier on the hands. 


Y PERCY KENT BAG CO. 





Plants ond Offices: KANSAS CITY @® BUFFALO 
NEW YORK @ MINNEAPOLIS @® SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO @ WICHITA © OKLAHOMA CITY 


Spocialisls in COTTON tage since 1885 



















Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 
























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
































“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: First-of-the-month disinter- 
est in flour buying caused sales to slump 
to lowest volumes on record, reaching only 
7% of capacity compared with 123% pre- 
vious week and 96% year ago. Drab wheat 
market, desire to await spring wheat de- 
velopments, and fact that many bakers 
have sufficient flour on books for many 


months to come, all combine to make 
situation dull for flour salesman. 
Aithough large bakers have all tried 


and booked southwestern flour and found 
it satisfactory despite lower protein con- 
tent, large number of bakers not so well 
equipped to judge flour cling to old pro- 


tein ideas and for that reason are par- 
ticularly interested in seeing what protein 
content of spring wheat will be. With 


this information they will also weigh price 
factor, and then determine whether they 
will buy spring or hard winter, and how 
much of each. 

Clears still abundant, 
teins which very scarce. 


except high pro- 
Millfeeds still 


tight, but some indication of more offer- 

ings. Running time about unchanged, 
No mills report domestic business ac- 

tive, 2 fair, 5 quiet, 4 slow and 10 dull. 


Quotations Aug. 12: established brands 
family flour $3.80@3.90, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.15, standard patent $3.10, straight 
grade $3.05, first clears $2.55@2.70, second 
clears $2.35@2.55, low grade $2.30@2.45. 


Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 55%, 
compared to 59% previous week. All 
sales domestic, with 80% going bakery 
trade and 20% family. Operation averaged 
71% compared 83% previous week. No 
change prices. Quotations August 12, 
basis cwt sacks, delivered Oklahoma rate 
points: hard wheat short patent flour $3.90 
@4.30; soft wheat short patent flour $3.90 
@4.30, standard patent $3.80@4.10, bakers 
short patent $3.35@3.45, bakers standard 
$3.25 @ 3.35. 


Omaha: Extremely 
smallest in long time. 
high protein attracted only 
estimated 23 to 25% capacity. Many buy- 
ers staying close to shore, probably be- 
cause of news from European battle front, 
as shown by request for quick shipment 
on many orders. received. Undoubtedly 
considerable business being held back await- 
ing developments or favorable market. 
Shipping directions poor to fair. Protein 
average of Nebraska winter wheat con- 
tinues to hold very well, and spring is 
high. Quotations Aug. 12: family short 
patents $3.50@3.85, standard patents $3.30 
@3.70, bakery short patents $3.35@3.55, 
high protein clears $2.90@3; fancy first 
clears $2.45@2.60, low grade clears $2.20 
@ 2.40. 

Wichita: Sales 10 to 25%, directions 
good, mills operating from 75 to 100%. 

Hutchinson: August slump in _ business. 
No inquiry received and little booked. Ship- 
ping directions increasingly hard to get. 

Salina: Demand rather draggy. Ship- 
ping directions lagging. 


small sales, probably 
Bakery types of 
interest. Sales 


moralization prices, Millers have more than 
normal amount unfilled business on books, 
on some of’ which carrying charges piling 
up, so would prefer shipping directions to 
new business right now. Clears still very 
slow. Mills accumulated some against an- 
ticipated demand for ‘mixing with low pro- 
tein flours, but demand did not materialize 
in volume and storage charges made it an 
unprofitable venture. Stocks had _ been 
cleaned out at distressingly low prices. 
Only top grades wanted, for these, demand 


very limited. 

Total bookings by spring wheat mills 
last week only 16% capacity, compared 
97% week earlier, and 80% year ago. 


Quotations Aug. 15: established brands 
family flour, a $4.10@4.50, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.34, first clear $3@3.25, 
second clear $2.70@2.90, whole wheat $3.30 
@ 3.35. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Another 
quiet week far as new bookings con- 


very 
cerned; shipping directions continue hard 
to get. Latter situation curtailing produc- 
tion, when full-time run needed to take 


care pressing demand millfeed. Mill-door 

buying is such in most communities that 

barely enough left for mixed-car orders. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago. Another dull week. Only lim- 
ited business done and this in small lots 
only. Buyers showing no interest, regard- 
less of price inducement. Shipping direc- 
tions continue fair. Only scattered small 
sales family flour. Deliveries fair. Quota- 
tions Aug. 12: spring top patent $3.36@ 
3.57, standard patent $3.26@3.47, first clear 
$2.91@3.27, second clear $2, family flour 
$4.41; hard winter short patent $3.35@ 
3.57, 95% patent $3.25@3.47, first clear 
$2.60@3.20, soft winter short patent $3.50@ 
4,31, standard patent $3.22@4.31, first clear 
$2.90@ 3.41. 

St. Louis: With trade 
pending developments between now and 
September subsidy. announcement, buying 
rather spotty. New bookings few and far 
between. Carlot orders considerably lighter 
than usual. Demand clears easier. Offer- 
ings light, prices firm to higher. Jobbers 
report no change in situation. Trade adopt- 
ing hand-to-mouth policy. Specifications 
show increase. 

Quotations Aug. 12: 
patent $3.36@3.56 cwt, 
first clear $2.95@3.15; 
patent $3.52, family short patent $3.46@ 
3.56, straight and 95% $3.21@3.31, first 
clear $2.91@3.11; spring wheat bakers short 
patent $3.46@3.66, straight $3.36@3.56. 

Toledo; Sales very slow. Production 
would be off even more except for grind- 
ing on old orders. Business on new crop 
not fully under way. 

Cleveland: Flour 
year. Bakers not 


marking time 


soft wheat bakers 
straight $3.35@3.51, 
hard wheat bakers 


business dullest this 
inclined to make con- 
tracts; our success on the war fronts has 
changed minds of most buyers. Feeling 
is that nothing to be gained by contracting 
ahead. At present, demand for bread very 
poor. due to hot weather. Quotations Aug. 
12: spring first patent $3.60@3.70, standard 


patent $3.50@3.60, first clear $3.35@3.50; 
hard winter short patent $3.60@3.74, 95% 
patent $3.45@3.60, first clear $3.10@3.34; 


soft winter short patent $4.17@4.35, straight 





buyers, with resulting lack of business. 
Scarcities continue in high gluten channels 
and clears also infrequently offered at tight- 
ening prices. Among standard patents from 
both Northwest and Southwest, interest so 
light as to make prices practically nomi- 
nal, and cake flours, which normally enjoy 
good volume at this time, likewise in 
doldrums, Jobbers report many customers 
have shut up shop for August, making im- 
possible some instances to get money for 
flour until reopen in September. Quota- 
tions Aug. 12: spring high glutens $3.95, 
standard patents $3.55@3.70, clears $3.35@ 
3.55; southwestern short patents §$3.62@ 
3.70, standard patent $3.39@3.45, high ash 
clears $3.50@3.60, regular grade $3.10@ 
3.25; soft winter straights, Pennsylvania 
$3.40@3.60, Pacific coast $3.66@3.71. 
Boston: New business any consequence 
at complete standstill. Trade resigned to 
situation of looking to few days immedi- 
ately preceding announcement of subsidy 
rates for bulk of monthly business. Only 
commitment of any consequence was Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, which placed 
20,000 ecwt covering requirements next four 
months. Other business was scattered fill- 
in sales. Mill agents not expect buying 
ahead of new subsidy rates unless impor- 
tant market reactions occur. Trade gen- 
erally covered for next 90 to 120 days. 
Family sales also light, but some improve- 
ment expected ahead of fall demand from 


retailers. Directions moderate. Quotations 
steady, Aug. 12: spring high gluten $3.85 
@3.90, short patent $3.77@3.83, standard 


patent $3.67@3.73, first clears $3.37@3.42; 
southwestern short patent $3.73@3.78, stand- 
ard patent $3.63@3.68; Texas short patent 
$3.77@3.83, standard patent $3.67@3.73; soft 
winter patent $3.82@3.95, straight $3.57@ 
3.67, clears $3.37@3.47. 

Philadelphia: Prices generally steady. 
Trade featured by continued apathy of 
bakers and no developments to warrant 
expectation of early improvement in de- 
mand. Easy wheat and rye markets not 
conducive to increase in flour buying. Many 
bakers booked well ahead; many closing 
down for vacations due inability obtain 
extra help. As result, shipping directions 
suffered some extent. Quotations Aug. 12, 
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per 100 lbs in sacks: spring wheat short 
patent $3.75@3.80, standard patent $3.65@ 
3.70, first spring clear $3.30@3.40; hard 
winter short patent $3.55@3.60, 95% $3.45 
tie soft winter straight nearby $3.25 


Pittsburgh: Buying very limited. 
ings both Kansas hard and soft wheat 
made at cuts far below ceilings. Addeq 
inducements made for large lots or cash, 
Few sales. Uncertainty of European war 
closing bringing fears of lower flour prices, 
Bakers covered 60 to 120 days. Family 
sales quiet. Glutens firmly quoted. Clears 
firmer. Many bakeries closed for one, two 
or three weeks’ vacation. Bread sales 
slumped with terrific heat spell. Sweet 
cakes still high in sales. Shipping direc. 
tions slower. Carlot flour prices per cyt, 
Pittsburgh rate points for 100’s cottons: 
hard winter bakers short patent $3.68@ 
3.80, straight $3.58@3.70, high gluten $3.86 
@3.90, first clear $3.10@3.25; spring wheat 
bakers short patent $3.74@3.80, standard 
$3.65@3.70, high gluten straight $3.90, first 
clear $3.35@3.50; soft winter bakers cake 


Offer. 


flour $4.50@4.60, intermediate $3.80@3.92, 
re $3.60@3.69; Pacific coast $3.67@ 
3.73. ; 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Market slow, no price 
changes. Little improvement in Midwest- 
ern and Pacific coast types. Best sales 
in southwestern hard wheat. Northern 


spring wheats still selling at ceiling prices, 
Bread, cake, cracker and macaroni pro- 
duction good. Shipping directions good. 
Quotations Aug. 12: hard spring family pat- 
ent $3.64, first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.25@3.30, first clear 
$3.25, second clear $3.15; hard winter fam- 
ily patent $3.75, bakers short patent $3.45 


@3.60, first clear $2.90@3.10, soft wheat 
short patent $4.25@4.45, straight $3.90@ 


4.15, first clear $3.55@3.70. 


Nashville: New sales few, consisting most- 
ly one and two carlots both hard and 
soft wheat short patents, sold immediate 
and 60 to 90 days. Shipping directions 
very good, especially for season. Outbound 
shipments to merchants and jobbers in 
south and southeast very slow to “show- 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, 


in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. 
Aug. 9 . 149% 149% 153% 154% 148 148% 144 144 152 
Aug. 10 148% 149% 153% 154 148 148% 144 144 152 
Aug. 11 148% 148% 158%" 153% 147% 147% 144 144 152% 
Aug. 12 148% 148% 153% 153% 147% 147% 144 144 152 
Aug. 14 148% 148% 153% 153% 147% 147% en's Ae 152 
Aug. 15 148% 148% 153% 154 148% 147% ware’ Kets 152 
r -CORN: — AT3——-—— 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
y OS es eee oo ee eee S08. Bene etme ‘ee 68% 67% 67% 66% 
Aug. 10 “3 68% 66% 67% 66% 
Aug. 11 68% 66% 67% 66% 
Aug. 12 68% 66% 67% 66% 
Aug. 14 69% 66% 67% 67 
Aug. 15 71% 67% 69% 68% 
o—_—— ————_ FL LAXSE BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. épt. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 9 .... 104% 104% 104% 103% 305 305 305 era's aes ent 
Aug. 10 103% 104% 104% 103% 305 305 305 
Aug. 11 103% 103% 103% 102% 305 805 805 
Aug. 12 102% . 103% 103% 102% 305 305 305 
Aug. 14 ... 104% 104 104% 103% 310 310 310 
Aug. 15 ... 106 105% 106% 105 310 310 310 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points. 
































Texas: Sales bakers flour in August prac- 2 9 
dealiy Bil, ae wneet depots well coversa °*°O%58, Stet: clone 79,986 3.25. Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity St. Louis Buffalo 
for some time ahead. Family business EASTERN STATES pene pect rt TrUAee athe re wi 2 pate 4780 S. 0c cky Bor. OAS 
about normal for season, with some mills Buffalo: i i ard winter bran ...... see coos ewes S +50 38.97@39.47 .... @ 41.56 
Feporting sales of 60% capacity, but avér- content te roe ene thing in mana Soft winter bran ....... . + + @40.40 @eee. cece @sre. 38.97@39.47  ....@ 41.55 
age probably not over 25%. Running time to excite buying and recent buying flurry Standard middlings* .... ....@40.40 «+++ @37.75 Ter, leer 38.97@39.47 eee» @ 41.55 
around 85 to 90%. Quotations Aug. 12, ert trade sacished as to immediate future Flour middlingst ........ +++ +@40.40  ....@87.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 +++ @4L 55 
hae "33.5 @380 — ert ag vd Most encouraging factor was improvement Pie men eter te as'ee +» dh dicot -@87.75 36.500 37.00 -@ 39.47 -@ALts 
paten 3.55@3.80, standard bakers under in directions from all branches trade and Baltimore Philadelphia 

; KA a : tai ‘ Bost 1 h ville 
se: ash, 100's $3.50@3.60, first clears 100’ taken as good indication that way being spring bran ............ eR ee iF  @ 46.34  @ 44.16 2 bee's x eaate@ 14 30 
$3.05@3.25, del. TCP or Galveston domestic cjeared for strong fall and winter business. Hard winter bran....... sie . @ 45.34 1 @ 44.16 -@ 42. 99 43.30@ 44.30 
rate. First spring clears firm. Foreign trade Soft winter bran ........ en -@. ,@ 44.16 ay 43.30 @ 44.30 
THE NORTHWEST routine. Quotations Aug. 12, in ecwt cot- Standard middlings* SSE aah. Gi00 @45. 34 «+» @44.16  Oag. 99 43.30@ 44.30 

Minneapolis: Last week possibly quietest tons: spring first patent $3.80, spring stand- Flour middlingst ....... Pet an - »@45.34 --@44.16 -@42.99 43.30@ 44.30 
experienced by spring wheat millers on Fd_ patent $3.70, spring first clear $3.30, POG RON? iis caves tees a -@45.34 -@44.16 -@42.99 43.30@44.30 
crop r 4 " ia hard winter short patent $3.75, hard win- 
rop. No buying for Army, nor lend-lease, . 
total domestic sales reported on one or ter 95% patent $3.65, soft winter short Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
more. days would hardly meant big day’s patent $3.75, soft winter first clear $3.25. ere ~. $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
run for medium-sized mill. Any attempt New York: Sales completely at stand- qWinnipeg ...... ....@28.00 «+++@29.00 71s @ 
force sales would only mean further de- still. Nothing in news or markets interests *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 

Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bb] of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNash ville 
Spring first patent ......... $3.36@ 3.57 $3.40@ 3.44 $....@.... $3.46@ 3.66 $....@ 3.80 $....@ 3.96 .°$....@.. $3.75@ 3.80 $3.77@ 3.83 $3.60@ 3.70 $....@ woe 
Spring standard patent 3.26@ 3.47 3.30@ 3.44 Se, eee 3.36@ 3.56 ++++@ 3.70 3.55@ 3.70 wen 3.65@ 3.70 3.67@ 3.73 3.50@ 3.60 dee 
Spring first clear ........... 2.91@ 3.27 3.00@ 3.25 ae pe Re uy 5 ee 3.35@ 3.55 ee” 3.30@ 3.40 3.37@ 3.42 3.35@ 3.50 Me 
Hard winter short patent 3.35@ 3.57 ee, fei ---@ 3.15 3.46@ 3.56 -»-@ 3.75 3.62@ 3.70 +.@. 3.55@ 3.60 3.73@ 3.78 3.60@ 3.74 2G 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.25@ 3.47 -0s@.. «»+-@ 3.10 3.21@ 3.31 -»-@ 3.65 3.39@ 3.45 --@. 3. wid 3.50 3.63@ 3.68 3.45@ 3.60 e+e @ 
Hard winter first clear 2.60@ 3.20 ae as 2.55@ 2.70 2.91@ 3.11 ss 3.10@ 3.25 ...@. a SP Arere Ree: 3.10@ 3.34 ip G 
Soft winter short patent 3.50@ 4.31 -@. apes 3.36@ 3.56 -@ 3.75 jeveeces .-@. 3.82@ 3.95 4.17@ 4.35 5.05@ 5.15 
Soft winter straight ...... 3.22@ 4.31 -@ 1-35 ove 3.35@ 3.51 vo@Meece 3.40@ 3.60 *....@.... *3.25@ "3.35 3.57@ 3.67 3.40@ 3.55 4.70@ 4.85 
Soft winter first clear ...... 2.90@ 3.41 A ere opens. 2.95@ 3.15 --@ 3.25 ees Sree tiPesas sos ght e ane 3.37@ 3.47 3.05@ 3.25 4.50@ 4.65 
Rye flour, white ............ 2.76@ 3.18 2.95@ 3.05 te or .++@ 3.41 .-@ 3.35 .@.. Bee 2.90@ SIG ica ck 2.80@ 3.10 aa G 
Rye flour, dark Mbehi ene bier 2.80 2.68@ 2.70 ve --@ 2.91 -@ 2.90 -.-@. coe Micee once aR ORES 2.60@ 2.85 @ 
a ES SE reer ere --@ 3.75 -+e+@ 3.52 .-@. @ 3.99 +++-@ 3,98 -@.. oo @icee 202 @ 4.03 ews Qiao swe es @ 
Seattle (98's) 8. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco oie ebay i Pereato seyinnipas 
Family patent .... $.. +@.... $....@ 3.65 NL Ces cess +$....@... oe ee Spring top patent]...$....@5.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ ......... .42 
Soft winter straight ....@.... 4.10@ 4.16 Montana ....... ea a eee -@ 3.65 Spring second patent] +1 @4. 4 + +e@ 4.80 Ontario 90% patentst ‘@5. 60 
Berra 8.6 0% 0% 3.25@ 3.40 Spring first clearf... 5 ars ee 
tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand jutes. 98-Ib jutes 


*Includes near-by straights. 
§280-lb cottons. 
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BERT DEE INGELS 


Consulting 
Cereal Chemist 


111 S. Harrison Street 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 




















You Will Never Have 
Ruts & Holes If You Use 


STONHARD 
CONCRETITE 


For Heavy-Duty 
Floors 


STONHARD 
COMPANY 


881 Terminal Com. Bldg. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











’ ’ a 
DLHIUO PUTTIY WILLY 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 


ames FLOURS 


CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEAROSTOWN ILLINOIS 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 








MINER-HILLARD 


MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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ing a little improvement.” Cotton pick- 
ing time in south Georgia and south Ala- 
bama always has tendency to improve con- 
sumption -and flour men predicting that 
definite improvement soon after as weather 
a little cooler. Nashville bakers reported 
no new bookings any size. Their sales 
exceptionally good, but they fairly well 
covered for some time. Necessary to pick 
up car or so every now and then of spe- 
cial grades. Prices 10@20c cwt higher. 
Quotations Aug. 12: soft wheat bakers cake 
and pastry $3.70, high patent $4.78, extra 
protein content $4.85, short patent family 
$5.05@5.15, standard patent $4.95@5.05, 
straight $4.70@4.85, clear $4.50@4.65. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets very quiet, practically 
all mills well booked for next 90 days and 
not pressing sales, only offering limited 
amounts specific varieties and keeping 
enough production capacity open for estab- 
lished brands and old customers. Produc- 
tion stays at high pace, or much as labor 
permits. 


Portland: Bookings slack. Buyers not 
interested at lower price levels, with large 
commitments already made on future busi- 
ness. Price cutting continues major fac- 
tor in. domestic trade. Mill operations 
heavy because old bookings made in June, 
and with ample army-navy bookings to 
grind on. California buyers have purchased 
heavily, and not interested further book- 
ings. Large wheat crop, depressing values 
materially, is one of major reasons for 
holding off on further purchases. Also a 
tendency among all buyers to keep inven- 
tories down, with favorable war news. 

Quotations Aug. 12, f.o.b. mill, 100’s cot- 
tons: all Montana $3.67, high gluten $3.67, 
bluestem topping $3.47, cake $3.88, pastry 
$3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.46, whole wheat 100% $3.46, graham 
$3.11, cracked wheat $3.13. 


San Francisco: Business dull, no buying 
interest. Prices unchanged. Although de- 
livery demands below normal, most mills 
hard put to keep up with shipments, due 
to government. business taxing their pro- 
duction. Quotations Aug. 12: Oregon-Wash- 
ington blue stem blends $3.45@3.55; north- 
ern hard wheat patents $3.60@3.75; Idaho 
hard wheat patents $3.65@3.75; Montana 
spring wheat patents $3.65 (ceiling); Mon- 
tana standard patents $3.65 (ceiling); north- 
ern pastry $3.25@3.40; fancy cake $4.10@ 
4.16; Montana whole wheat $3.40@3.50. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian flour mills 
undergoing slight lull in trade, due summer 
vacations and other influences. Interesting 
fact is that mills of western Canada mak- 
ing more flour per month than those in 
eastern provinces. Difference is matter 
around 10% or 100,000 bbls month. This is 
creditable showing on part of prairie and 
tributary mills. When war broke out 
western mills did not get much of war 
flour trade, but that all changed now. 
Prices unchanged with ceilings and floors 
both operating to curtail price movements. 
Quotations Aug. 12: top patent spring, do- 
mestic $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, 
cotton bags, mixed cars, Toronto-Montreal 
freight basis, export grade known as GR 
quoted at $9.42 per 280 lbs, seaboard. 

Ceiling price milling grades of winter 
wheat is $1.26 bu, Montreal freight basis. 
This works out at $1.10@1.14 bu at On- 
tario country points. Winter wheat flour 
remains at $5.20 bbl at milling points, or 
$5.60 bbl in used bags Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic demand continues 
good, but no new export business during 
past week. Mills still operating full time 
on domestic business and large export or- 
ders booked previously. Supplies moving 
in good volume. Quotations Aug. 12: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundary, 
$5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second pat- 
ents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Hard wheat flour picture re- 
mains unchanged. Demand bakery grades 
firm, while store sales still reduced scale. 
Export business out of question. Prices do- 
mestic hard wheat grinds, cash car basis 
for 98’s cottons $5.40 first patents, $5 bakers 
patents and $4.90 vitamin B grinds. Very 
limited amounts Ontario soft wheat flour 
available and pending receipts new supplies 
next month or so bakers using hard wheat 
flour substitutes. Soft wheat flour quota- 
tions steady at $7.50. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Very little, if any, change 
in supply situation; trade showing less and 
less interest in offerings ground grains, 
and, while latter have declined sharply 
from. recent high levels, they still well 
above millfeed levels. Mixers and large 
distributors still interested in millfeed at 
ceilings, $37.75 Minneapolis, and willing to 
contract shipment through winter months. 
Millers, however, not interested in bids 
for future delivery, and probably not change 
minds this respect long as current inquiry 
absorbs production; mill-door and mixed- 
car demand more than sufficient to pre- 
vent accumulation, so that straight-car of- 
ferings are still non-existent. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds continue brisk, 
no improvement in supplies. Quotations, 
basis burlap bags, carloads, for southern 


deliveries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.90 
@1.95 cwt; for northern deliveries: bran, 
mill run and shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Wichita: Demand exceeds supply; quota- 


tions, $36.50. 





basis Kansas City: 








Hutchinson; Demand urgent; trend firm; 
supply inadequate; bran, mill run, gray 
shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand exceptionally good, trend 
steady, supply inadequate. Bran, shorts 
selling ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: Supply inadequate; situa- 
tion tight as ever. Practically no offer- 
ings. Production going mixed cars with 
flour. Wheat bran, gray shorts $43.20, in 
mixed cars, del. TCP or group 3. 

Chicago: No offerings; all grades $40.40, 
jobbers’ ceiling price. 

Cleveland: Heavy demand far in excess 
of supply at ceiling prices: spring bran, 
hard winter bran, standard middlings, flour 
middlings,and red dog, all $42.99 ton. 

Buffalo: Demand still well ahead of sup- 
plies, despite weakness of other feedstuffs; 
buyers were on rationed basis; trend firm. 
All varieties $41.55, straight carlots, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 

New York: Supply light; $46.06. 

Boston: Offerings tight. Mill output con- 
tinued go to favored outlets that had con- 
tracted ahead. Coarse grains and other 
substitutes for millfeed more plentiful and 
demand lighter. Spring bran, midds., mixed 
feed and red dog $46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; trend firmly 
held; supply small; bran, standard, pure 
spring and hard winter $45.34; soft winter, 
nominal; midds., std., flour and red dog 
$45.34. 

Pittsburgh: Canadian oats shipments in- 
creased past week. All oat prices lowered. 
Free wheat received greater volume. Win- 
ter bran, standard middlings, flour middlings, 
red dog offered rarely and quoted at ceil- 


ings of $44.10@44.60, sacked, delivered 
Pittsburgh. Millfeed situation still tense 


and unsatisfactory. 

Nashville: Demand continues exceed sup- 
ply. Very few offerings made; necessary 
buy mixed car of flour and feed in order 
to get feed. Drouth continues and pas- 
tures in poor condition. Local AAA of- 
fice allotted some feed mills little increase 
in government wheat this month in order 
to relieve’ situation. Prices at ceilings, 
bran and shorts quoted $43.30@44.30. 

Seattle: Supply limited; $36.50. 


Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, 
$36.50 per ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed business continues ex- 
cellent, with plants booked into December. 
Trade steady locally and to west coast. 
Quotations (unchanged): red bran and mill 
run, blended, white and midds., all $36.30, 
carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices 
(ceiling): red bran and millrun, blended, 
white and midds., all $38 per ton, ceiling; 
California prices (ceiling): red bran and 
mill run, blended, white and midds., all 
$42.08, f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los An- 
geles prices up $1, ceiling. 

San Francisco: Offerings very scant and 
all for future shipment through January, 
1945. Demand far exceeds light offerings. 
Quotations: ceilings, $41.24@41.7 


Los Angeles: Supply very limited; Kansas 


Toronto-Montreal: Production bran, shorts, 
middlings down little as mills running 
lighter. Total production millfeed in June, 
amounted 61,313 tons, against 62,185 tons 
June, 1943. Exporting to U. S. at low ebb. 
Quotations: bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, bags included, Montreal freights. 


Winnipeg: All supplies excellent demand. 
No export business indicated, but most of 
western mill run going to eastern Canada. 
British Columbia feeders taking some sup- 
plies from Alberta. Quotations: bran $28, 
shorts $29, Manitoba and Saskatchewan; 
Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady. Domestic de- 
mand very good. Severe damage to grain 
crops in interior by grasshoppers expected 
to increase winter feeding demand. Deal- 
ers only able maintain minimum stocks, 
since western mills have curtailed opera- 
tions. Prices cash car basis, at $29.80 for 
bran, $30.80 for shorts and midds. $33.80. 


midds. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Lighter breakfast ce- 
reals taking some precedence over these 
goods on most tables during hot summer 
months, Rolled oats selling at $3.15 bag of 
80 lbs and oatmeal at $3.85 in 98's, Toronto- 
Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand rolled oats and oat- 
meal very slow; supplies moderate. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks $3.25 
in three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Aug. 14 at $5.25 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.59 case, 48-oz packages $2.82. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





EDITOR’S NOTE. — Semolina quotations 
at the leading markets will be found in 
the general flour price table at the bottom 
of page 42. A comprehensive review of 
semolina market news appears on page 14. 





Flaxseéd Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Aug. 12, in thousand bushels, with 


comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Minneapolis .. 188 545 51 63 497 28 
pe ee 33 26 51 eo weet 94 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion, All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


Vv v v 




















HELP WANTED 
Vv 











WANTED 
METHYL BROMIDE 
FUMIGATION ENGINEER 


Nationally known, fast-growing 
chemical company has attractive 
opening for a Fumigation Engi- 
neer with practical experience in 
the use of Methyl Bromide, Car- 
bon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisul- 
phide, etc. Must be able to dem- 
onstrate and sell and free to 
travel extensively. Our em- 
ployees know of this advertise- 
ment. Address in confidence, 
giving resume of experience and 
compensation expected. Address 
6886, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











WANTED BY KANSAS INTERIOR MILL, 


a general office and traffic assistant. 
Steady position for experienced man. 
Write 6876, The Northwestern Miller, 


612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, o. 


HEAD MILLER — MODERN COUNTRY 
mill located in Central Kansas desires to 
employ responsible, reliable man to take 
charge of 225-bbl plant. Must be able 
to mill and do minor repair work and 
handle men. Best small town in state 
with all utilities and conveniences, ex- 
cellent schools and _ churches. Prefer 
man past middle age, with family, who 
is looking for permanent connection. Our 
last miller was with us for 19 years. 
Feed mill and elevator in connection. 
Address 6884, The Northwestern Miller, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
: v 
MILLING SUPERINTENDENT NOW 
available. Highly skilled. Technical knowl- 
edge of all phases of milling. Backed by 
a successful record of 15 years with large 
milling company with mills up to 6,000 
bbls. Familiar with all types wheat and 
know how they should be milled—also 
corn. Excellent references. Address 6879, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















MILLS FOR SALE 


Vv 

FOR SALE — MODERN 250-BBL FLOUR 
mill located in heart of Pennsylvania soft 
wheat belt. Mill very flexible between 
high yield and low ash. All buildings 
are brick with dry sprinkler system with 
private siding and M.I.T. privilege. Ele- 
vator capacity of 21,000 bus. Warehouse 
space for 3,000 bbis_ flour. Feed mill 
with hammer mill and new upright floor 
feed mixer, powered by Diesel engine. 
Mill located in fine feeding and baking 
trade area. Address 6837, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—FLOUR AND FEED MILL IN 
heart of finest dairy séction, with excel- 
lent water power. Established business 
operated successfully for more than 60 
years. A wonderful opportunity. New 
hammer mill. Address Rockdale Flour 
Mills, Rockdale, Wis. 
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RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: Re- 
ports that sub-cellar prices again being 
quoted in the east; sales reported around 
$3 cwt, in cottons, New York, or 10@ 
15c under what millers consider as mini- 
mum, with buyers lowering ideas almost 
daily; under circumstances, new bookings 
reported as light; directions only fair at 
best; asking prices: pure white rye flour 
$2.95@3.05 cwt, in cottons, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, pure medium $2.85@2.95, pure dark 
$2.68 @ 2.70. 

Chicago: Only usual steady small lot 
buying reported. Shipping directions fair. 
White patent rye $2.76@3.18, medium $2.66 
@3.08, dark $2.41@2.80. 

St. Louis: Prices off 6c cwt. Sales and 
shipping directions slow. Pure white $3.41 
ewt, medium $3.31, dark $2.91, rye meal 
$3.16. 

Philadelphia: Market generally weak, 
with offerings more liberal and prices shaded 
under more general pressure to sell. Buy- 
ers very cautious and operating only as 
impelled by immediate necessity; white 
patent $2.90@3.10. 

Cleveland: Demand extremely dull. Trade 
not interested in new contracts at any 
price. White rye flour $2.80@3.10, dark rye 
flour $2.60@2.85. 

Pittsburgh: Rye sales very few. Prices 
softer, but little interest shown. Bakers 
holding off, anticipating lower prices. Ship- 
ping directions slower. - Fancy white $3.22 
@3.27, medium grade $3.12@3.17. 

Portland; Pure dark rye $3.51, medium 
dark $3.62, Wisconsin pure straight $3.95, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.11. 

Buffalo: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; in cwt cottons: white $3.35, me- 
dium $3.25, dark $2.90, 








Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Aug. 10, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 
minals ...... 25,682 1,519 13,924 5,549 
Private terminals 2 ee 33 4 
[3 Pre 25,683 1,519 13,957 5,553 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster .. 15,117 as 198 43 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





a 10,971 See 38 279 
Churchill ....... 1,878 ys 6% és 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 
VEGEOTID, ivies vee 255 

Totals WN... 602 55,113 1,519 14,193 5,875 
Year ago ...... 89,186 1,256 8,769 9,442 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 7,078 70 2,329 876 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 








OG: GIVE eis a 364 57 25 
WOUIS, os.s:00.0%s 7,442 70 2,386 901 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
EMR voce v cece 7,653 140 1,729 686 
SS: Sry tre 10 3 42 21 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
SFT ~ GIV. 6 oi0's.0 8 187 - 9 74 
SPIRE o.cnp* bis: 808s 7,850 143 1,780 781 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to Aug. 10, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 11,068 104 3,449 1,310 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
orn Giv.. 2.4.8. 689 «s 78 43 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to Aug. 10, 1944 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 11,248 145 2,604 1,482 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


ern div. 134 


rare 
© 
bo 
o 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Aug. 





12, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ...... 3,981 ¥ ee sé 
Boston ......+6. 17 oe vs 
BUAIO si codes 3,597 1,528 879 

p< | rer | 353 us 
ChICSZO sn ecere 614 

Afloat ........ ws 
Fort Worth .... 693 ee ee ee 
BET 985 = ee. 165 
New York ...... 2,161 a es 

Afloat .......- 240 <6 ds 
Philadelphia .... 709 = 126 

yo a 13,350 1,528 1,005 165 
Aug. 5, 1944 ..-12,591 1,326 958 oe 
Aug. 14, 1943 .. 6,681 819 111 4,034 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Aug. 12, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
--Receipts— —Shipments— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 


Minneapolis .. $a°8 --. 19,080 18,720 
Kansas City.. 175 950 3,400 6,325 


Philadelphia .. 220 320 we bee 
Milwaukee at 60 4,080 3,960 


Postwar Readjustments 











(Continued from page 39.) 
ture, we may now call the name created 
in earlier “trust busting days” the “octo- 
pus.” 

During the previous war we had the 
Food Administration Grain Corp. as an 
agency of the government for the pur- 
pose of buying, selling and storing vari- 
ous food products. Shortly after the 
war the functions of this corporation 
ceased as a government agency, Cer- 
tainly it is not too much to ask that the 
unusual powers and prerogatives of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. cease and ter- 
minate, so far as handling of grain is 
concerned, when peace shall have been 
declared. This will enable the grain 
trade to once more function with respect 
to supply and demand factors as soon 
as the “octopus” has been removed from 
control. 

When peace comes and the President 
of the United States is no longer com- 
mander in chief, not only of the army 
and navy, but of everything and when 
he can no longer issue directives, which 
are questionable legally, as to the con- 
duct of the lives of civilians and their 
businesses, then we must find a way to 
limit or eliminate the functions of the 
government agency which I have hereto- 
fore described as the “octopus,” so that 
within the limits set up by the Federal 
Trade Commission, with respect to com- 
petition, and within the limits of the 
normal American way of living, for 
which our men are fighting overseas, 
the grain trade can once more assume 
its function without being oppressed and 
dispossessed by this living and growing 
“octopus.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Aug. 12: 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’ley 


Baltimore 5,952 8 §1 95 5 

Boston ee oe oe es ee 

Buffalo ... 13,263 295 1,820 2,521 523 
Afloat .. 185 


Chicago .. 10,078 4,579 1,126 11,217 849 
Duluth... 9,734 “s 404 137 1,148 
Ft. Worth 14,678 108 493 18 186 
Galveston 4,841 oe e 
Hutchinson 11,406 e's ‘- 
129 10 


Ind’napolis 3,102 785 o% 
Kansas C. 38,591 722 57 169 1,221 
Milwaukee 2,209 118 12 88 2,212 
Mpls...... 12,761 417 631 2,122 2,549 
New Orl. . 976 148 77 10 68 
N. York .. 857 o> 6 1 4 
Omaha... 10,339 1,502 160 147 167 
Peoria .... 290 661 4 on 140 
Philadel... 2,730 70 10 3 — 
Sx. City .. 407 100 80 10 79 
St. Joseph 4,763 323 182 3 76 
St. Louis.. 7,554 1,195 229 51 142 


Wichita .. 7,872 1 1 ~~ 173 
On Lakes.. 317 as <<. or 





Total ..157,905 11,082 5,472 16,602 9,542 
Total Aug. 
14, °43.195,158 5,331 8,461 22,387 11,050 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 

afloat at the principal markets of the United 

States at the close of the week ending 

Aug. 5, 1944, and Aug. 7, 1943, as re- 

ported to the United States Bureau of 

Agricultural Economics, in bus (000’s 
omitted): 

Canadian 
--American— -~ in bond-—, 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
5 7 


5 7 
1 1943 1944 1943 
Wheat ....... 182,464 222,869 279,746 384,711 
COrm ..cedeees 11,790 5,831 eee eee 
Oats ..sseeee 4,727 7,940 38,072 29,406 
RY@ ..cceeeee 17,635 23,503 3,321 8,465 
Barley .....-. 9,233 12,341 22,071 26,202 
Flaxseed .... 1,029 162 2,816 3,323 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Aug. 5 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 1,191,000 (mone) bus; corn 
948,000 (684,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (24,000). 
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CASH IN ON 
CAKES.. 


WITH 


1.47 FLOURS 


texture, better 
keeping quality. 


. THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
































































































ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 >™ 























VANITY FAIR 


"MASTER 






TELEPHONE 4 
maritimMe| MILLED 
NV A.D ER | Spring Wheat Flour 








AAKLING CONANT 


ce 
Chamoe' of Cormme 





A Real Gém in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mil! 
grinding all types of wheat 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea,Mich. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 





_—" 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
necage ts and bought from Be =_—- 
ers at elevators we own and opera 
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OCVOOG 


—SINCE 1877— 


The pleasure you 


will have out of 
handling 
SNOBUDDY 
will be shared by 
every user in your 


community. 


It has a way of 
doing more than 
you might expect 


of any flour. 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice President and General Manager 


CRI RIED 


DE. RRR RRNA OSS EERE 
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COUNTRY 
RUN 


VIRGIN 
WHEAT 


| from 


Country 
klevator 


to Your 
Mill 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Your Good Mill 
Weights 


‘EBERHARDT 


AND 


SIMPSON 





SALINA, KANSAS 


Kansas Official Grades — 


| Write - Wire - Phone | 














HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 


Ml 
| NIACARA|® 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 

DUST COLLECTORS 
RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 




















SUNNY 
KANSAS 


We like to have SUNNY 
KANSAS represent us to 


you. 











Just as it is, standing on its 
own quality legs, SUNNY 
KANSAS can tell you more 


about itself than we can. 


It speaks well for itself—and 
its story is always the same. 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
. Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 





LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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MONTREAL 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


CANADA 





Millers of Canadian 


Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 





Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


ee, 




















Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Ed 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. Alll codes used. 








BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 





BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 





and Medicine Hat 


ee ee ee 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


aal 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


JVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SA 
* HUMBERSTONE 


RIENTA 


- MONTREAL : M 


at a me@ne)) | 
ey, Lenne)) | 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON Se EE TORONTO, CANADA 


* 
REGISTERED 






PURITY eae oO STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours : 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


en UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ta 








AS 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, ““Mapleshaw 
Ontari Toronto, 
Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiten. 














EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat. 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS ’ 
“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LT. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address KG ALT 


ISR ic 
“HASTINGS” DY ssval CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 







Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFF ICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 





Me °, rn 
Kos o —_ 














OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >? 
JUTE 


| wre BAGScoron |, 
BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CAN ADA COTTON 


a Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited I eS ¥ 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





nt 











_— 

























dince 1857 LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


James, Richardson & SONS Cte ies LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
























Grain a hants Shippers and Exporters Cainntlan Haid Suet SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Gj / anadian a pring Members: herd age oh at, Trade 
. 50 El in M , nnipeg Grain Exchange 
WINNIPEG - GANADA Wheat £80 Blevators in Manitobe, Exporters 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 4 Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
‘ ‘ High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba TORONTO 1. CANADA 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F, 0, THOMPSON OO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


A 
©}, 
D 


TORONTO, CANADA 












Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








= CG. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, eto. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 













Ceiling Effects on Feeds 











(Continued from page 32.) 

What can you do more than you have 
is a proper question to ask. 

First, and most important, is a very 
simple suggestion that every one who 
operates under any regulation spend as 
much time and effort in learning how to 
work within its provisions as has been 
spent in some few exceptional cases in 
finding out how to evade the regula- 
tions or how to secure 2c bu or 50c ton 
more than was intended as normal. 

Second, through your associations or in 
any other way you can, give to those of 
us working for you your constructive 
suggestions as to how your regulations 
may be improved. 

Third, make yourself, in your business 
community, a good example of a business 
man operating under price control by do- 
ing it yourself, seeing that others do it, 
and help to educate your customers, yes, 
even your suppliers, as to what is right 
and wrong within any regulation. 

Fourth, try to find the possible good 
effects of price control rather than the 
bad, and find them for your customers. 

Fifth, as the one business in every 
community most closely associated with 
the farmer as to what he sells and what 
he buys, learn what price control means 
to him on the products he sells as well 
as those he buys. 

Everyone in the feeds section and the 
feed branch of the OPA appreciates 
your understanding and thanks you for 
your co-operation. All of us know that 
price control on the millions of tons of 
feed and grain moved through trade 
channels annually cannot work without 
your individual and collective help. It 
needs you and your associations. You 
can be assured of the understanding 
and co-operation of the feeds section. 

Price control is a very vital part of 
winning the war as well as preserving 
our American way of life for our sons 
and daughters who are risking their 
lives to protect us and to protect their 
way of life. The minor sacrifices re- 
quired of each of us through price con- 
trol, as well as the minor reduction of 
profit dollars made by anyone, are ut- 
terly insignificant as compared with C 
rations, fox holes and risk of life each 
hour. 


Remember always that we are your 
employees representing you in the OPA 
in Washington and that we can only do 
as good a job for you as you permit us 
to with you. 








MILL at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


ee 





SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““ForTGARRY”’ 


BOX 2190 





Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 







Vanutiu (urers 


ee 


inc 


LIMITED 


and Importers 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


° 


e 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4%2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


4 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





a 
Oables: 


“Milligroup” 
London 









me 

















“SILVERKING”’ 
Cable Address: ‘“Woumacs” 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 


“WOLF” 


“KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 


Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS; INDIANA 








Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 





E. IRBER, Agent 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








FATA HOUR 


~ we DOUGH STABILITY 


7 WITH 


1SDOM 


FL OUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. . Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 









DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY : MISSOURI 








DIXIE LI 


LY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers 
Over Half a Cent 


Domestic and Export 


for 
ury 


DOVER, OHIO 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 


Brands: Lebanon Bell, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles 


LEBANON, 
ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 


Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHIOKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
H Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member_Millers’ National Federation 


Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 


for Over 40 Years With 


the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 


NEW JERSEY FLOUR M 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


ILLSCO. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high t 

wheat district of central ies oe 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 


Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 





a chair. 











WHY woRK? 


A defense worker ambled into a drug 
store recently and asked for some ice 
cream. “Sorry, there’s no more ice cream 
left.” 

The man reached into his pocket and 
pulled out a roll of bills. “Look,” he 
said, “for the first time in years ’m 
making lots of money. So what hap- 
pens? I go to a store and I say, ‘Give 
me a pound of butter,’ They say, ‘No 
butter.’ I come here to buy ice cream 
and what do I get? ‘No ice cream.’ 

“When I was on relief, I ate good.” 

¥ ¥ 


DRUGS USELESS 


“What is that stuff you are going to 


give my husband?” asked the agitated 
wife. 
“An anesthetic,” replied the doctor. 


“After he has taken it he won’t know 
anything.” 

“Then don’t give it to him,” 
“He doesn’t need it.” 


she ex- 
claimed. 
EMPHATIC 

Angry Little Boy—Muscle Shoals! 

Kind Old Man.—There, little fellow, 
why are you crying Muscle Shoals? 

Angry Little Boy.—That’s the biggest 
dam I know of. 

SUCH CARELESSNESS 

Judge.—Could the motorist have avoid- 
ed you? 

Injured Man.—He could Your Honor. 
He had the choice of hitting me or the 
missus, and he picked on me. 


» ei 4 
OLDTIMER 


Grandpa Wize also says an oldtimer 
is one who* remembers when “Billion” 
was always regarded as a misprint for 
a thin soup! 

¥ ¥ 
THAT DEPENDS 

Bob Mathews.—How far do you get 
on a gallon? 

Wes. Waldorf.—All depends on what’s 
in the gallon. 

¥ ¥ 


NATURALLY 


Filling out one of these innumerable 
government questionnaires, a retailer was 
asked to list his “fastest moving item.” 
Without hesitation he wrote, “Personnel.” 

¥ ¥ 
JUST WAIT 

First Girl Checker.—You don’t look as 
if you need to go to the mountains for 
a complete rest. 

Second G. C—Of course not. But 
wait till I get my packing done! 

¥ ¥ 


AND HE WILL 


Maid.—The installment man is here 


again, Ma’am. 
Madam (resignedly ).— Tell him to take 
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THAT ARE A 
SHOP-WORD 
FOR QUALITY... 
A OCCIDENT 
A PRODUCER 
A SUNBURST 
A SWEET LOAF 
A KYROL 
A POWERFUL 













THERE'S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR 
FOR EVERY BAKING PURPOSE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 












The Rodney Milling Co. 
13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


655 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK | 








Carvin Hosmer, Stote Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTEKS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough 
Cheshire 


LONDON -~7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 





Oable Address: ‘‘DorFEacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR. IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 
(Formerly Leo Weiss & Co.) 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 

10, Eastcheap 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 








FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Grarns,’’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLomaA,”’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street 





GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MAaRVEL," Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: '‘PxiiiP,”” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” DUBLIN BELFAST 
ROBERT NEILL, LTD. | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


| 

| FLOUR IMPORTERS 

No. 8 South College Street, 

ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
| Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT”’ Riverside 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





fe Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. OHICAGO 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJLOUR  pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














ge of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK OITY 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 











a 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR craces 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








-FLOU R— 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS OO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 





———— 








Low Grades sna Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


840 So.UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: ““CznTURY” 














NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 












J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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ENRICH 
SAFELY 


with standardized, 
free-flowing 


EXTRA 





WINTHROP’S BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Stocked for quick delivery at New 
York, Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Write for prices. 


WINTHROP 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Oable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








Weare owes ready fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
ating Kansas City 
Elevator 


Southern oo City, Mo. 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











Western King F lour__ 


Bs Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








. e 7 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Salina, Kansas 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


TROY, N. Y. 














*INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 





Abilene Flour Mills Co..........++- 29 
Acme-Evans Co. ......eeeseeeeeees 
Acme Flour Mills Co. .....-eeecseseees 39 

Akron Belting Co. .....seceeseeeveeees 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... 
Alva Roller Mills .....-..2eceeeesecees 
Amber Milling Co. .......-eeeeeeeeeees 52 
Amendt Milling Co. ...-eceeeeeeevveces 
American Bakers Machinery Co......... 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, INC......+.-eeeeeeeeee 39 
American Machine & Foundry Co...... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. «.....+.eee05- 36 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. .....eeeeeeeerees 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc.........+.-+5 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ........+++ 45 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co........... 44 
Arnold Milling Co. ...ccccoccccecsecces 7 
Atkinson Milling Co. ........-0eeeeee a. ae 
Barnett & Record Co..........eeees 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co..... 45 
Bay State Milling Co. .........eeeeeees 37 
Belan, Mathew C. .....cccccccccvccece 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. .....ccccccccescees 2 
Big Jo Flour Mills .......ceeceevecere 44 
Black Bros. Flour Mills...........+ee+- 44 
Ss Se er ee eae re 39 
pe Ae SEPPeeree rere erect eee 51 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc......cscccesees 41 
Borden Co. .cccccscsccscccnccccscscccces 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co.........-. 50 
Bowsher, N. P., CO...cccccccccccscccece 
Bréy & SUAFPIERS icc ccccccvccccccceve 50 
Broenniman Co., INC. ....cccccsescccces 51 
Browneld, BM. Bi; GGrcccvevvvesvcececeves 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. .......++eeees 
OU SGA. bn 6:4 6.05:0.8 5b mak ew e-000 00a ele 4 are 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co............. 50 
Bunge Elevator Corp. .....-+--.eseeeee 23 
Cameron, John F., & Co........++% 51 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd.........+..- 48 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 49 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co........... 
Cannon Valley Milling Co.............+.- 44 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc.............+6+. 23 
OUP, TG.: .cccccccveWesccccccvceceens 41 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd............- 51 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ......... 36 
Central Bag & Burlap Co............06. 36 
Gemsral. Bove Geri, ANG. cc sccccscdccves 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co.......cccceee 
CD Fe GN oes ct tc ewec ccc rs cdebivce 35 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co............ 
Checkerboard Elevator Co.............. 
Chelgea MillinG® Oo. 2... cccccccccsccnes 44 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 50 
Chickasha Milling Co. ........eeeeseees 50 
COI Oe NES Soha vig dc cate Fes erdeccens 23 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc............. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ........... 49 
Colborne Mfg. Co. ...ccscccccscccreccee 
COMI , THR VER, ING; id iio as eens os 51 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc.........+..+++0+ 36 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co......... 8 
Columbus Laboratories .......eeee+e00. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co......... 17 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co.........+... 28 
Continental Grain Co. ........eeeeeeeee 23 
Corn Products Sales Co........+-.eeeeee 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.........+..6.. 51 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd........... 51 
CRAwWEOPE. & LAW oc cccccciccssccsscvece 51 
CrORes GE WHER COPD. i ccc cccvcdvccces 
OOOO. BETIS, TRO sc es i cvc voce cccevevese 24 
Crookston Milling Co. ..........ese008% 39 
CHOW "TEES bb obec ccc stea occ cess roveese 36 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, INC.-..6..ceccccccccccce 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ........ 50 
DEY GG. cicccewicscccssicccvdccedccoves 
De Lisser, ‘Andrew THUTTEEEIT ELLE 
De BUOEERG, WIFGIOS oes cs tevceertivcye 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co.. 51 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. .......cseeeeeves 51 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. .....+.+seeee. 51 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc..........é0e005+ 21 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd.............. 47 


Doughnut Corporation of America..... 
Dow Chemical Co. .....ccceeeseesswees 


Duluth Universal Milling Co............ 39 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc........0.6. 
DOGO TMCTEMON oko veces ce bec we cbine 
Dutchess Tool Co., Inc. ........e00,00% 
Eagle Roller Mill Co......-..5.e0+5 18 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 45 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co............. 45 
Binng MUNG CO. oiccvccccccccccsccvece 50 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. ...ccsceeeseeess 
Bssmueller Co. ..csscccccscssccccescscve 
Bvane MIME Co.. o0s cer cvcsiccvcccvces 39 
Valk Products Co. .cccccsccscscccs 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 45 
WUPOMME - TRCOGe oie a ie Bi eRe os hee 51 
RN Ae SAT ee eee oe 
PE ED | ING ie oa. 6 0.4.6 60 v0.0 6.06 b 208 39 
Fennell, Spence & Co. .....-esseseseees 
POPRO Oi secs sccccsccsccccesevecccvens 


Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 52 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. ....,..... 





Fisher Flouring Mills Co. .....-.-++e0: 36 
Flour Mills of America, Inc............- 3 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc....... 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 49 
Port Morgan MiG ..ccccccvccccacveces 
Franco, Francis M. .....+.seeereeeeees 50 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............. 32 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co.......... 39 
Garland Milling Co. .....+eeseeees 50 
General Baking Co. ....eeeeeeceeeececs 51 
General Mill Equipment Co...........++- 
General Mills, Inc. ......-e-see0% Cover 4 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ......ccccccceeeees 
Globe Milling Co. .....eeeeeeeeeeeceees 32 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co..........- 43 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............- 49 
Greenbank, H. J., & CO... .ceeeececeees 
Haaky Mfg. Co. .. cece eeccccceeees 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 51 
Hamm, J. M. & Cy. Mu... eee eceeeeeeees 51 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co......-++s00- 
Hardesty Milling Co. ....eeeeeseeeeenee 50 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.......cececeoes 51 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 41 
Hart-Carter Co. ....ceeeeececccccvccces 


Heide, Henry, Inc. ...cccccccececescvee 
Henkel Flour Mills .......-seeeeeeeeeee 44 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. .....-+eeeedes 
Holland Engraving Co. ...--seeeeeeeees 44 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd.........+-- 51 
Horan, Hubert J... cccscccccccccccces 51 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. .........+-. 50 
Howle, The J. K., Co.cccccccccccccscces 
Hubbard Milling Co. .......ccccccseeee 33 
Hunter Milling Co. ....,..ccsecceeceees 39 
Igleheart Bros., INc......-.+-seeee0% 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co.......+-...++ 18 
Ingela, Bert D. ...ccccscsccsccccssvcces 43 
Innis, Speiden & Co. ..cccccccccccccecs 
International Milling Co.......... Cover 2 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. .....-..+4+- 33 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co........... 
Jennison, W. J., CO... ..eceeeseceees 39 
Jewell, L. R., & SOM... cccccccsevcccees 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. .....e.eeeeeeeee 51 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co....... 36 
Joseph, I. &., Co., ING... .cccccccccccves 51 
Junction City Milling Co. ........-.+555 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co..........++5 
Kansas Milling Co. .....csercesseseees 18 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ....eccececeseecees 61 
Kelly Flour Co. ..cccccccccvcctsecsces 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 5 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.........+.+.++ 41 
Kimpton, W. S., & SOMS........-..-08+ 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............. 37 
King Midas Flour Mills............+e0% 4 
MINS PEUE, OG. ioc cic cette eteceese 52 
HippeMeuy, EtG. cicistcccicscvcsvsves 49 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 51 
ROSTNSE, JORN Bi, B OGs.vccccscorces 
Eh Gramme BANS = vaccceccccvevcese 32 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 48 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd...........+.+. 48 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co...........4. 52 
LeeveP Bros, CO. ccc ccicccvedtoccvcvccccces 
Lexington Mill & Blevator Aen 
EGE, Wa Tis GOs. acces vevccéc csc cecess 
Lynch, Merrill, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc............. 45 
Bae. Ss Gig SU NK 6 tees c ic cccccices 41 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd............ 51 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd....... 51 
Maney Milling Co. .....cccececcecceveees 52 
Maple Leaf Milling Oo., Ltd........... 47 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.......-..00+5 51 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. .........-ee0% 
Mennel Milling Co. ........eeeeeeeeeees 
Merck & O0., ING... .ccccccccccccccceves 
REOCTIN,. FURPGIG Be siccwesvicccosesoess 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ......... +e bebe 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ............. 6 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc. ...... 41 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 32 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ............. 43 
BEIMOC DICUP: BEUE Oos.-. vecvcevcnesecscee 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ..........0-005 
Montana Flour Mills Co...........ee000% 32 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 32 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co.........ceeeeees 52 
Morris, Ol EL. & Goi. .cccescccisvcees 
Morrison Milling Co. .........+eseeeees 43 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd.........¢... 61 
Moundridge Milling Co. .......eeeese0- 45 
WEVOre, "Fi FROG, BOB 6 ic es ek cect cede 
National Cotton Council of America 
National Grain Yeast Corp.......... 
IUGR). 2g GO. ose ctvcciccvcsecs 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 50 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr........sseeeeere 51 
Neill, .Robert, TAG. orccccsccescccccccce 51 
NO@w Comtury C0. cecsccccscccccccsccces 51 
New Era Milling Co. ....-....seeeeeees 18 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co............. 50 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. ..........eee00. 50 
NGOtris Grain OO. oe vcceccseseccovcvevss 32 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator evivvesse 
Norton, Willis, Co. .........s005 ceeosee 87 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. .....csereevecevces . 
Novadel-Agene Corp. .......++.+. 








Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 46 
Omega Machine Co. .......e-esee0. 
Page, Thomas, Mill Co............. 32 
Paniplus Company ......+...sseeee. 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............ 
Patterson & Beckenback .............. 23 
Pearistone, H. S., Co. ..sceseccecescess 51 
Peek Bros. ...ccccccccssccccccvccscons 56 
Pfeffer Millimg Oo. ...ccccccccsvccccees 50 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., IMC......+.e.eeeeee 
PTE GE PPRRTTRID: a. «0's, 0-0.0)0-0 0 05 coe 68000 51 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. .............. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division ....ccccrccacccccees 


ty | SE AR > SE Or eal co ear ee ea 49 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. ............ 36 
SRI, PRAM Fees DOGS. hie ecb tivccescys 
Preaeer GB GAMDIS: 6 occ secccccsccivwes. 
Q Quaker Oats Company ............ 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co...... 
Red Wing Milling Co. ............. 36 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd......... 48 
Eilchmond MEP. Ces ciccocicsecececcscs. 45 
Riegel Paper’ Corp. ..ccccccccevccsccces 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd............ 46 
ple or 23 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.......... 
ReGuer MUGS OG, ovvcescvcvedesicvces. 50 
ReserTs. Bros. BOG OO.s ecscvcvisovcece. 
RGD Dee, Gs. epic tacpeaceecet Siac. 41 
Russell, D: T., & Baird, Ltd............ 51 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............. 50 
RUUISONE - BEUETI GOs 5 606 eek iis wees Secs. 50 
St. Cloud MUlIRE GOiesscdiccccess.. 32 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 46 
ke. Bee OE GIS 0k eee 6oas ce owcbecees 
oe BSA Sere Sere crt terres 41 
DERMUGEE, We: Bg DO esc csesiescscccce 50 
Schultz, Baujan & Co..........ceeeeee: 43 
MOOGE, BO, TGs ada nese 6 rb obs ccccecs. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. .............. 
Service Bag & Burlap Co. ........... 
RENE | DOME vn wack cbéwiere Stee cece 39 
Sheridan Flouring Mills} Inc............ 18 
hee ead dete LL CORPS Par ot ogo 51 
Short, J. R., Milling Co...........00.:. 
Siebel Institute of Technology.......... 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co......... 39 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
BI CR SSS be hee es Chek bw Sess. 49 
ME bes bie Shores abWa cence. 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. .............. 36 
Springfield Milling Corp. .............. 43 
Geer Pee Be ios Sic. ek cceceece..: 


Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
eee ar ee 


Standard Brands, Inc. ................; 
Standard Milling Co. ...............55. 25 
Stannard, Collins & Co................. 51 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc..........:... 
oie ogee, ST ES ar ae 43 
decade coe wage, Ma, Lee IE © 32 
“acpapleren i, ok a Sr Oy ee Orr 51 
Sullivan G@ KHeEMNOdy bocicccccscscccces 48 
ae ae ae ee 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ........ 51 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 51 
pO Bo ee ee 39 
Tension Envelope Corp. .............-. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
THOMAS, A. VAUGRAR siccciicccccees... 51 
WOOO: Bey Dy scec tet ewevewseicees. 
OENOD GTOAE WO. ov. csicistcccccseces. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc............ 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd, .............++ 49 
Tri-State Milling Co. .....ccccccceees 32 
Twin City Machine Co. .............:- 
Uhimann Grain Co........scceseee: 39 
Union Steel Products Co..........-- 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............- 48 
Urban, George, Milling Co. ...........: 39 
Valier & Spies Milling Co......... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co........-- 41 
Victor Chemical Works ........++e+++: 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp......- 
Voigt Milling Co. ....c cee seeeeereeees 44 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co.......- 23 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc..Cover 3 
Walnut Creek Milling Co........-++++> 45 
Wamego Milling Co. .......ceeeeeeee'’ 41 
Wasco Warehouse Milling “Co. Beededaaees 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .......-500+5- 51 
Watson Higgins Milling Co........--+-- 32 
Weber Flour Mills Co...........++0+:: 23 
Weevil-Cide Co., The.......cseeeeeees: 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co...... 
Western Assurance Co, .....0.-eeeree? 49 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain Ex- 
Port AMENCY 2... scesessscccceveseee’ . 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 47 
Western Milling Co. ........seeeeeeee? 36 
Western Star Mill Co. .....eeeeerere’ 
White BOO ccccccccccccscccevsscecss: 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co.........---- 41 
Wichita Flour Mills Co.........++0+++°° 45 
Williams Bros. Co., .......eeeeeereere’ 44 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc......++++:: 52 
Wisconsin Milling Co. ......6seeee0008' 52 
Wolf Milling Co. .......cceeeecceeerrs: 41 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. .......eeeeeeee's 48 























N-RICHMENT-A 




















T. enable a miller to make efficient use of an 
enrichment concentrate whatever may be the nu- 
trient needs of his flour, N-Richment-A is now 
furnished in several types. 

Thus the miller can avail himself of all the con- 
veniences of a prepared concentrate to bring his 
flour most effectively to any required standard. 

Developed by Novadel-Agene research labora- 
tories under exacting tests, and produced under 
the same scientific controls as Agene and Nova- 
delox, N-Richment-A meets the most critical de- 


mands for accuracy of formula, uniformity, sta- 
bility and free-flowing qualities. 

In purchasing N-Richment-A, no applications 
for allocation are needed, and deliveries of re- 
quired quantities can be made promptly from con- 
veniently located distribution points, making it 
unnecessary to carry large inventories of concen- 
trate. 

Technical information on the 
different types will be furnished 


on request. 





Horse of 
another color 


THIS HORSE IS BLUE, according to 
Rickey Arnold there in the front row. 
Don’t you know there’s no such thing 
as a blue horse, Rickey? Ask Franz 
Marc. Ever hear of him? He painted 
blue horses, too; Hitler banned the 
picture—called it “degenerate art”. 
“Phooey. So what?” says Rickey. 

And how about you—you don’t 
like blue for a horse, either? Speak 
your mind, friend, and so will we. 
Thank heaven we can both do that 
in this land of ours. Maybe we'll dis- 
agree on color, but united we stand 
on this: that bridle and saddle and 
whip are not for human beings. 

Compulsion of a different kind 
keeps us busy at General Mills. Call 
it eagerness to serve, desire to im- 
prove, hope for reward. Call it any- 
thing you like—but whatever name 
you use, remember it is the quality 
that has made America the best place 
on earth in which to live. 

Every American industry and 
every American citizen has a heritage 
of freedom —the freedom to choose 
a way of life, freedom to pursue it. 
At General Mills, it’s the only spark 
we need to keep us going. 














